




















REPUBLIC 


@ When you see tractors and road machinery 
in operation—you see Republic Steel at work. 


When you watch a lawn mower or a com- 
plicated piece of farm machinery in action—a 
railroad train thundering through the night—an 
electric washer quietly doing its duty in your 
basement—you see Republic Steel at work. 


For Republic's fine carbon steels are used, in 
one form or another, by nearly every industry 
that builds in metals. 


You have heard much about Republic's famous 
specialties, such as Toncan Iron,with its resistance 
to rust—Enduro, the perfected stainless steel 


STEEL AT WORK 


—the new Double Strength Steel—the Agathon 
alloys—Electric Weld pipe—and many others. 


The same metallurgical skill, the same insist- 
ence upon doing things well, that have made 
these specialties so widely and so favorably 
known, are your assurance of uniform quality 
in Republic’s carbon steel and the more con- 
ventional tonnage products. 


With strategically located plants, and with 
offices in all principal cities, Republic is in a 
singularly favorable position to serve you. Call 
a Republic representative. He is more than a 
salesman. He has been specially trained to help 
you in applying steel profitably to your products. 








epusiic] REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Approximately forty cents out of every dollar that Republic Steel takes in, is redistributed in the form of wages among 49,789 
employees in thirty-nine plants in twenty-seven different cities. These employees, with their immediate families, number close to 
200,000 ,reople, who through their individual purchases belp to support thousands of others in their respective communities. 
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_ WeHave“Company’Every Day 


ERE IS ONE SMALL GROUP of one day’s visitors at 

the main Plymouth plant in Detroit . . . having 
the time of their lives watching one of the finest car- 
building jobs in the world today. 

Several hundred people each day...from every state 
in the Union...many from foreign countries...gothrough 
this huge Plymouth plant...accompanied by men who 
explain the various operations. 

If you were one of our visitors (and we hope you 
will be some day) you’d see...the world’s most mod- 
ern, great automobile plant ...equipped with the most 
modern precisién machines and tools. You’d see great 
cars built ...from big, bare steel frames to finished 
beauty, ready for delivery to you. 

You’d see the special safety features built in... the 
steering that’s free of “wandering” and “wheel-fight” 
...the famed double-action Hydraulic Brakes...the 
roomy All-Steel body pillowed on live rulber at every 
point. The beautiful Safety Interior...with every detail 
redesigned for safety as well as comfort and beauty. 
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But what would most impress you...we think... is 
the painstaking care that so visibly goes into every 
step of the work...into every one of the countless in- 
spections and double checks. 

And that is the secret of Plymouth’s most outstand- 
ing characteristic: its extraordinary ability to keep on 
performing brilliantly...to keep on saving you money 
...to stay safe and comfortable and smart-looking... 
even under the most punishing daily use, for tens and 
tens of thousands of miles! 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


EASY TO BUY 


Today, you'll find Plymouth is priced right down with the 
lowest...and offers very convenient terms! You can buya 
beautiful, big, new Plymouth for as little as $25 a month. 
The Commercial Credit Company has made available— 
through all Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge dealers—terms 
which you will find fit your budget... and make it excep- 
tionally easy to purchase a new Plymouth foday. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


New Year should be happier. 
* 


President Roosevelt will be 
main determiner. Supreme Court 
next. 

~ 

While U. S. is going up, Eu- 

rope may blow up. 
* 

Green and Lewis apparently 
don’t believe that “in union there 
is strength.” 


Good merchandise is in better 
demand. Good! 


* 
If not ridden too badly by 
politicians, business should race 
ahead. 


* 
Looks as if Congress could 
now be spelled “Roosevelt.” 
* 
Building promises to rise. 
i 
Railroads’ buying is getting up 
steam. 
* 
More wage increases loom. 
* 

Top-notch bonds won't stay 
permanently at present top prices. 
* 

To insure safety, crop insur- 
ance should go slowly. 
* 


Investment trust probing is re- 
vealing pus. 


Were AAA a bond, it wouldn't 
get that rating. 
* 
Trailers are becoming a lead- 
ing industry. 


Some second-rate bonds look 
attractive semi-speculative invest- 
ments. 

* 
Metals may get much firmer. 
* 


Strikes may strike at pros- 


perity. 
* 


War debt settlement outlook ts 


still acutely unsettled. 


ao 


To you, a healthy, happy, 
prosperous New Year! 











Mother. Father. Sister. Brother. 


all have their own reasons for preferring 


THE NEW 1937 CHEVROLET 
Blive ‘€. omplete Car- Completely gift 








ALL THESE FEATURES 

ARE FOUND ONLY 

IN THIS ONE LOW- 
PRICED CAR. 
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“All my friends compli- 


“It’s much more com- 


fortable... I just ment me on its Dia- 


mond Crown Speedline 
Styling. They say it's 
the smartest car on the 
street. And it’s such a 
comfort to have Safety 
Plate Glass All Around.”” 


wouldn't be without 
Chevrolet's Knee- 
Action Gliding Ride* 

. and Genuine Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation.” 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


ay 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master 
De Luxe models only. General Motors Install- 
ment Plan—monthly payments to suit your purse. 
“T'm all for its High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine. . . eee ' 
ar paneeaeae —— I like its greater pep and power . . . and its Shockproof 
Saves me a lot of money on gas and oil . . . And the whole Séoerinn® And b ais dak 
; a ta t ies , those Perfecte raulic 
family feels a lot safer in its new All-Silent, All-Steel Body ———o € Cheveol fs “Y irom a 
. ' Fa aC RT ts rtainly ‘tops for stops! 
with Solid Steel Turret Top and Unisteel Construction. caconn diag cher 3 hak lias 5 ee 
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What Readers Say 


Let the Public In 


You are performing a real service in 
helping to break down the impersonality 
of large corporations in their relationships 
to the public. One of the great necessities 
of the present time, as I see it, is to make 
the public realize more clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of those who, as stewards of 
their stockholders’ investments, are like- 
wise accountable for the welfare of their 
employees.—DonaLp D. Davis, president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“It Seems Too Bad” 

I am just in receipt of Forses, Decem- 
ber Ist issue. On the front cover you 
show a man using an Ernst Leitz micro- 
scope, which is manufactured in Wetzlar, 
Germany. At the left-hand side of the 
illustration is another German microscope. 

It seems to me too bad that your maga- 
zine, which is published in the interests 
of American manufacturers, could not use 
an American-made microscope for the pur- 
pose you have. Microscopes as made by 


our factory, Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., are recognized throughout 
the civilized world as being equal in 
quality to any microscopes made—J. O. 
JARRELL, president, Spencer Lens Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


. . . Of course, it is easy to understand 
how such things might happen. Your edi- 
torial staff was probably more interested 
in the idea behind the cover than in the 
details of its execution. It may never have 
occurred to them that the name on the 
microscope could be anything to which 
your readers could take exception. And 
yet, to every scientific man who receives 
your publication that name seems to be 
an indication of sympathy on your part for 
Germany and German-made products. 


What grieves me most is our Own ap- 
parent failure to get over to your editors 
the position that this company occupies in 
relation to science and the optical industry. 
I wonder whether they know that our 








“Say, old Pal, how do you 
stay so lively? I’m already 


flat as a flounder.” 
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You can easily prove the superiority of Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water. 
Pour Canada Dry’s Water into a champagne glass and notice the brilliant 
sparkle. (This test is used by experts.) Or leave an opened bottle in 
your refrigerator. Twenty-four hours later it will 
still be full of life. The reason? Canada Dry’s Water 
has that “Champagne” Sparkle because of PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION. Now at new low prices. 


THE WATER WITH THE “Champagne” SPARKLE 


“It's simple, old fellow, 
I'm mixed with CANADA 
DRY’S SPARKLING WATER 
...you know, the water 
with the famous ‘Cham- 
pagne’ Sparkle.” 











CANADA DRY’S 

















company is generally regarded as America’s 
leading optical institution; that we have 
a plant of over a million square feet, and 
about 3,500 employees engaged solely in 
the manufacture of optical and scientific 
instruments ; that we are the U. S. Navy’s 
primary source of supply on range find- 
ers, periscopes, and other optical equip- 
ment necessary to their successful opera- 
tion; that we are the only optical manu- 
facturer in the world maintaining our own 
glass plant to safeguard the quality of our 
finished product?—C. S. HaLLaugr, vice- 
president, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Are Business Men Menaces? 


I have litthe use for a business man who 
has so long held his nose in the rut of 
precedence that he cannot breathe the air 
of a new way of doing things. More de- 
plorable is the fact that, because he is 
before the public eye to some extent, he 
becomes a distinct menace to the public 
welfare of the United States of America. 
—Rosert E. Taytor, Chicago, IIl. 


Keep Them in Line 


I have had some advantages in subscrib- 
ing to your magazine from the standpoint 
of business and finance. However, I trust 
now that the election has become history 
that you along with many other magazines 
will keep your editorials in line with the 
purpose of your particular magazine. In 
conclusion may I say that, regardless of 
any isms you may care to tack on any 
particular name, this country is still a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—M. E. WietHaupt. 


Clean Sweep for Railroad Men? 


Forses MaGAZINE has started a prize 
contest in which we predict that all the 
prizes will go to railroad men: “Why I 
Like to Work for My Company.” 

Loyalty is a quality for which railroad 
men are noted. More than any other class 
of workers in this country, they are noted 
for consistently going about the country- 
side, giving three loud cheers for the rail- 
roads, fighting against everything that 
threatens the railroads, and insistently act- 
ing as sales agents for the freight and 
passenger services.—ERIE RAILROAD MaGa- 
ZINE, 


Facts Are Facts 


One gathers that B. C. Forbes, editor of 
Forses Magazine, is not entirely satisfied 
with the election results, but is willing to 
make the best of it, and sees ahead a dis- 
tinct era of prosperity. In that he is right, 
and he is correct also in urging a complete 
program of harmony between business and 
the government. The government has been 
endorsed by the most powerful mandate in 
American history and that fact must be 
recognized.—WILMINGTON, N. C., News. 


Modernization Praised 


We have a great deal of admiration for 
your publication and for the fine job that 
you are doing on modernization CHARLES 
M. ReEsEY, advertising manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine and Cincinnati Grind- 
ers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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own by the railroad trac 


is now the place to live 





<___. THE WORLD MOVES 
\___, FORWARD WITH STEEL 1) 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD, + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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HAT NOW is New York’s Park Avenue 

was an ugly gash through the heart of 
Manhattan only a generation ago. Squalid build- 
ings lined its sides; dirt and noise made it a 
place where no one wanted to live. 

Then in 1906 began an amazing transforma- 
tion. The railroad was electrified. A boulevard, 
divided in the center by plots of grass and 
shrubs, lined with apartment houses, clubs and 
hotels, grew up over the railroad tracks, sup- 
ported by columns of steel. An ingenious system 
of separate columns was devised to sustain 
the track levels, the street, and the apartment 
houses. The sturdy steel legs on which the build- 
ings stand are insulated with vibration-mats of 
lead, asbestos, and cork. Those who live on Park 
Avenue, or walk or ride on it, are scarcely con- 
scious that beneath them pass 600 heavy trains 
in each 24 hours. 

It could not have been done without steel. 
Steel is the basic product, the underlying factor 
in progress of many kinds. United States Steel 
laboratories, working with the men in the mills, 
have constantly produced better steel. This in 
turn has resulted in better transportation for 
America, better communication, better farming, 
and, as dramatically shown by Park Avenue, 
better cities and homes. 
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EMPLOYERS! 


Automatically 
obtain earnings data 
required by the 
SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 




















THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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RAPID, accurate and economical method of 
payroll preparation is offered through the 
use of punched cards and International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines. Payrolls 
are prepared promptly and in ample detail to meet 
the exacting demands of modern accounting. In 
addition to the regular payroll, this electric ma- 
chine method prepares automatically the earnings 
data required for Social Security purposes. 


With International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines, summary cards are punched 
automatically for individual employees and are 
extended automatically by tax or contribution 
rate to determine employees’ Social Security de- 
ductions. These cards are combined with regular 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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payroll and deduction cards for the preparation 
of the finished payroll. 


This modern accounting method is bringing speed 
and economy to many thousands of businesses. 
Investigate the advantages it can bring to you. 
Your local IBM representative will be glad to give 


you detailed information. Get in touch with him 
today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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OPTIMISM is a tonic. Pessi- 
mism is poison. Admittedly, 
every business man must be real- 
. istic. He must gather facts, an- 
alyze them candidly, and strive to draw logical conclu- 
sions, whether favorable or unfavorable. He must not 
indulge in self-delusion. He must not view everything 
through rose-colored glasses. 

Granting this, the incontestible truth is that America 
has been built up by optimists, not by pessimists, by men 
possessing courage, confidence in the nation’s destiny, 
by men willing to adventure, to 


Optimism is a tonic; 
pessimism poisonous 


the degree of prosperity a nation experiences. Sales- 
manship can stimulate buying. 

“Regard yourselves as the key men of America. Think 
of yourselves as missionaries, out to win back prosperity, 
to provide jobs for those already working and for mil- 
lions still idle. Be crusaders. Be filled with enthusiasm. 
Draw inspiration from the reflection that every time you 
book an order, you help to fill other pay envelopes be- 
sides your own. Picture yourself as a patriot, duty- 
bound not to let your country down but to exert yourself 
supremely, day after day, week after week, month after 

month, to make more hearths 





shoulder risks terrifying to the 
timid. 

Let us enter the New Year 
cheerfully. Let us resolve to look 
on the bright side, to make ‘the 





1937 BUSINESS FORECAST 


B. C. Forbes’ business forecast for 
1937 will be found on Page 24. 


burn more cheerfully. 

“Get the vision that the whole 
fate of economic America de- 
pends upon how you acquit your- 
self, on how diligently and in- 








best of whatever may befall, to 
maintain faith that doing the right thing will ultimately 
bring victory. Let us cultivate sunniness, resist sour- 
ness. 

We can better wrestle with difficulties, obstacles, prob- 
lems in a spirit of buoyancy than in an abject, morose 
mood. 

How much more the radiant mortal gets out of life 
and puts into life than the downcast, long-faced, self- 
pitying being! 


- 
New Year's message THIS may contain suggestions for 
New Year message to sales 
for salesmen forces from sales managers: “The 


measure of prosperity the Ameri- 
can people enjoy during 1937 will depend importantly 
on you. The volume of business done largely governs 


telligently you drive ahead—or 
on how you shirk, loaf, toil half-heartedly. 

“Enter the new year in this spirit and with this vision. 
Then you can enjoy your work more than ever before— 
and you will be inspired anew to overcome difficulties 
and to achieve greater success. 

“Go to it!” 


x 


How the world treats one is usually the 
result of how one treats the world. 


* 


I WAS complimenting Dodge 
sales executives on their won- 
derful record, when Emerson J. 
Poag replied: “Yes, the right 
kind of advertising and the right kind of salesmanship 
are both important; but, after all, it’s the product that 


It’s the product that 
people buy 
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the people buy.” He added that no amount of advertis- 
ing or salesmanship or showmanship could have brought 
about the phenomenal growth of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion year after year—it turned out its one millionth car 
for 1936 early in December—had not the cars produced 
embodied quality, dependability, value satisfactory to 
buyers. 

Most American manufacturers can be depended upon 
to-day to produce creditable merchandise. But no prod- 
uct, no matter how good, can attain maximum distribu- 
tion unless it be made widely known. Henry Ford 
learned that, years ago. At one time he had little use 
for advertising. He declared, “Unless a product is good 
enough to sell itself, it doesn’t deserve to sell.” But he 
has learned better since. 

The truth is, of course, that both production divisions 
and sales divisions must perform efficiently before worth- 
while success can be achieved and retained. 

* 


“Self-service” may be all right in base- 
ments; but it isn’t enough in the higher 
reaches of life. 

* 

Bellyachers seldom are builders. 


* 


THE Supreme Court’s ruling 
upholding the “fair trade” acts 
passed by California and IIli- 
nois, giving manufacturers of 
trade-marked goods the right to fix retail prices, has nat- 
urally evoked animated discussion throughout the mer- 
cantile world, especially as many, if not most, State leg- 
islatures are likely to enact similar legislation. Such 
price fixing has both advantages and drawbacks. 

In this writer’s opinion, the pros outweigh the cons. 

Should protected manufacturers abuse their privilege, 
and prices regarded as unreasonably high be named, the 
prospect is that additional legislation would be demanded 
to govern them. But surely the majority of manufac- 
turers realize that their most profitable course will be to 
keep prices on a level acceptable to consumers. 

True prosperity consists of producing a maximum 
amount of goods at the lowest prices affording a reason- 
able margin of profit—our motor manufacturers have set 
an admirable example. Business has been hurt rather 
than helped in this country by price chiseling. “Loss 
leaders” do not constitute sound business practice. Ob- 
viously, if customers are lured into a store by the pros- 
pect of being able to purchase something below a fair 
price, the store, if it is to continue to exist, must neces- 
sarily charge high prices for other articles in order to 
average up its profits. Therefore, consumers are not 
ultimately, permanently benefited by such a system of 
doing business. 

My own experience has been that nationally adver- 
tised, trade-marked products are invariably more satis- 
factory than “substitutes” foisted on customers by cut- 
rate stores. I vividly recall being nauseated by using 
what was sold me as the mouthwash I had always used. 


Pros and cons of fixed 
retail prices 
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I discovered it had been sold my family on the “just as 
good” representation. 

Perhaps it would be well were other states to delay 
action until opportunity is afforded to find out exactly 
how price fixing works out in states enforcing it. 


* 
It should be spelled worKING. 
af 
Grin and—win. 
* 


Industry needs respected = AMERICAN business and 
‘ industry have suffered be- 
mouthpiece cause of lack of an authori- 


tative, representative, re- 
spected mouthpiece. Not one of the existing organizations 
commands adequate recognition as the united, national 
voice of men of affairs. Withdrawal of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association from membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States emphasizes 
afresh how far that body has fallen short of the expecta- 
tions and objectives of its original sponsors. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers lately has been com- 
ing to the front. The Department of Commerce created 
an Advisory Committee, but it does not function influ- 
entially. 
Organization of the right kind of body to represent 
all business and industry, one commanding the esteem 
and confidence of the nation, should be one 1937 objec- 


tive. 
” 


To get there, go to it! 


* 


Local tributes to industries . AMONG the most con- 
. structive influences in 
are important 


America are large plants 
that earn the esteem of 
their local communities. If every corporation could win 


local goodwill, what a united front this nation would 


* present, what progress, social and economic, it would 


make! 

The Toledo Blade, commenting on the announce- 
ment of a generous wage bonus by the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, observes: “The success of this 
company, from the point of view of both stockholders 
and employees, is a tribute to the wisdom and farsighted- 
ness of the directors and the management.” The Toledo 
News-Bee declares: “It is a right company. Never once 
in anything that this newspaper wanted to know about 
industrial or labor policies, have we been told anything 
but the complete truth. . . . Labor in this city should 
recognize the special boon which has been contributed 
to the cause of the workingman by the policies of 
L-O-F.” 

* 
No sales, no prosperity. 
- 
He who follows a worthy aim in life can- 
not wholly miss out in life. 
* 


Keys to success: Yes; No. 














LEON FRASER 


A BANKING star of the first 
magnitude has blazoned in America’s 
financial metropolis. 

An orphan (who now contributes 
generously to other orphans), he 
sensed the value of education, kept at 
it until he won B.A., M.A., Litt.B., 
Ph.D. degrees. He became a $10-a- 
week newspaper reporter while still 
studying ; entered the World War as 
a private and became a major. 

His talents were such that he was 
selected as general counsel for the 
Dawes Reparation Commission and 
also helped to draft the Young Plan 
in 1929. When the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements was organized 
by World Powers, with headquarters 
in Switzerland, he was elected its 
vice-president, three years later was 
raised to the presidency. 

George F. Baker’s First National 
Bank of New York, which has spot- 
ted and sprouted more banking gen- 
iuses than any other institution in 
America, annexed him as vice-presi- 
dent in 1935. 

Now he takes the presidential helm 
of that venerable, unique, ultra-prof- 
itable bank, succeeding Jackson E. 
Reynolds, former lawyer who, earn- 
ing the esteem of the veteran Baker, 
was induced to become banker. 

The new president of the famous 
First National of New York is Leon 
Fraser. Notwithstanding that he has 
been reporter, teacher, lawyer, sol- 
dier, banker, he is only 47. An asso- 
ciate describes him thus: “Medium 
height, stocky, powerfully-built, sleek 
black hair, gray at the sides, ruddy 
complexion, sharp profile, aquiline 
nose, forbidding-looking until he 
smiles. Wears tortoise-shell glasses 
while reading, takes them off when he 
speaks to his frequent visitors. He 
is more contemplative than talkative.” 

Although George F. Baker, foun- 
der of the First National, rigidly 
shunned publicity, he adhered all 





L. F. LOREE 


through his business life to the rule 
that officers of his bank must be ac- 
cessible to the public. Even to-day 
when you enter the bank the presi- 
dent and other senior officers are all 
openly in view. There are no red- 
tape barriers against approaching 
them. 

For years the bank now presided 
over by Orphan Leon Fraser has had 
the enviable distinction of paying one 
hundred per cent. dividends a year. 

Europeans are fond of sneering 
that American bankers are “paro- 
chial.” Leon Fraser most assuredly 
isn’t. 


THE ousting of L. F. Loree as 
chairman of the Kansas City South- 
ern was overdue. 

The 78-year-old Loree always has 
had a stand-pat attitude towards em- 





PRAYER FOR 1937 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 


Give me a healthy mind, Good 
Lord, 

To keep the good and pure in 
sight, 

Which seeing sin is not appalled 

But finds a way to set it right. 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine or 
sigh; 

Don't let me worry over much 

About the fussy thing called “I.” 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke, 
To get some pleasure out of life 


And pass it on to other folk. 


From A WALL oF CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 
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BEN WINCHELL 


ployees, has exhibited unlovely mer- 
cenariness. Amazement was felt that 
he was retained in office after one ex- 
posure, which revealed that he lined 
his own pockets by buying stock of a 
railroad which he planned to acquire 
—and re-selling it at, of course, a fat 
profit. Whether the time and atten- 
tion he has devoted to Kansas City 
Southern has had anything to do with 
what befell the other string to his 
bow, Delaware & Hudson, isn’t dem- 
onstrable, but can be deduced. 

Loree has topped all other railway 
executives in total salary, receiving 
more than the heads of such larger 
and more important systems as 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, etc. 

He does not fit modern conditions. 


AMONG lovable old-timers still in 
harness, Ben Winchell (78), ex-rail- 
roader and typewriter-company ex- 
ecutive, now chairman of Remington 
Rand, ranks high. He is still danger- 
ous on the golf course. 


AS WE grow older, don’t we find, 
if we stop to reflect, that among our 
most cherished possessions are our 
friendships? Can you not echo this 
sentiment, expressed by one business 
official (Executive Vice-President 
L. C. Stowell, of Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher) in his Christmas letter to 
friends? 

“T think the most important thing 
I find in my own heart now, and I 
want to tell you so, is the simple hap- 
piness that has come to me during 
my journey through the years from 
the affection of my associates and 
friends; the confidence of those I 
know in business, and the respect of 
those I have met in my daily life.” 

Just because Christmas is over, 
don’t let us crush all sentiment out 
of our souls. 
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The N.Y. Historical Society from C. E. Will 


In 1789, when President Washington delivered his inaugural address, Congress and the Constitution were untried two-year-olds— 


The Coming Congress—More Smoke Than Fire 


Lawrence Sullivan 
A: anybody on Capitol Hill will 


tell you, as casually as he passes 

the time of day, the Seventy-fifth 
Congress comes to its labors with a 
sweeping popular mandate. 

But a mandate for what ? 

Upon that question there is deep 
division in the councils of the Presi- 
dent’s legislative leaders, a division 
which Mr. Roosevelt adroitly has de- 
clined to clarify since the verdict of 
November 3. 

For business, therefore, the net re- 
sult will be a great deal more smoke 
than fire. 

Great plans and vast projects will 
be many. Industry, commerce and 
finance often will be on the anxious 
seat. But the very multiplicity of 
schemes and dreams now extant in 
Washington is fair assurance that 
little of fundamental significance or 
lasting effect will be accomplished in 
the direction of further federalizing 
production and trade. 

Three controlling facts militate 
against sweeping modification of ex- 
isting arrangements in the relations 
of government and business : 
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First, President Roosevelt enter- 
tains no clear conception of an in- 
tegrated economic program, domestic 
or foreign. 

Second, the volume of legislative 
business which must be accomplished 
during the session—such as renewal 
of expiring emergency powers, rou- 
tine appropriations, tax revision, re- 
lief measures, and budget policy—will 
leave little time for ambitious new 
ventures in managed economy. 

Third—but by no means least im- 
portant—the imminent threat of war 
in Europe and the Orient will tend 
constantly to moderate thought and 
action in both legislation and admin- 
istration. 

On the whole, the entire session 
will be governed by day-to-day ex- 
pediency. A number of dev'ls, so to 
speak, are prodding at our national 
heels. One of them is called Boom. 
Another is known as Unemployment. 
Another is Budget, and yet another, 
Neutrality. At which devil will the 
quarterback first hurl his shiny new 
mandate ? 

At the kick-off, Mr. Roosevelt is 
prepared to swing first upon the larg- 
est and meanest devil in sight—war. 


And as popular attention focuses 
ever more sharply upon the me- 
chanics of peace and neutrality in a 
world conflagration, conflicting Con- 
gressional theories on low-cost hous- 
ing, Federal incorporation, and fur- 
ther crop curtailment by AAA will 
appear far less pressing. As in the 
past, Mr. Roosevelt will drift more or 
less with the tides of circumstance. 
In Congress, he who screams loud- 
est will come closest to getting what 
he thinks he wants. 

In broad terms, the session will be 
occupied principally with extension 
of the presidential “emergency” pow- 
ers delegated by Congress in 1933 
and 1934. In the process of exten- 
sion many of these powers will be 
broadened appreciably. Others will 
be modified to eliminate administra- 
tive kinks. The upshot will be a 
vastly more rigid system of Federal 
controls over banking, investment 
and foreign trade. 

These broader powers now are 
demanded, not in the name of recov- 
ery but as necessary controls against 
an imminent speculative boom in both 
securities and commodities. Thus, as 
has been demonstrated many times in 








other lands, America to-day faces the 
fact that the processes of national 
economic management through gov- 
ernment, when once begun, must be 
developed on an ever broader and 
more inclusive scale. Unanticipated 
leaks and loopholes which develop 
constantly in all such schemes can be 
sealed only by more and more cen- 
tral power over money and credit. 
Concurrently, as the government’s 
dictatorial powers in these fields are 
enlarged progressively, new legislat- 
ive controls in the subsidiary fields of 
production and trade become corre- 
spondingly less important. This is 
the normal historical pattern in the 
progress of planned economy. 

Foremost among the expiring pow- 
ers is the President’s control of the 
$2,000,000,000: currency-stabilization 
fund, his authority to alter the gold 
content of the dollar. Both powers 
expire on January 30 and the pros- 
pect is that they will be extended for 
two years. 

On February 1, the lending powers 


of the RFC expire. Suggestions that 
this agency be put in the way of final 
liquidation over a period of ten years 
have been rejected by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Similarly, extension of lending 
powers will be sought for the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority 
(which expire February 1), the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (April 1), 
the Federal Housing Administration 
(April 1), and the Federal Export- 
Import Bank (June 16). 

The Federat Reserve Board’s dis- 
cretionary authority to issue $2,000,- 
000,000 in greenbacks supported by 
government bonds expires on March 
3. Since Mr. Roosevelt regards this 
authority as a vital reserve power in 
defense of the Federal credit, the 
greenback powers probably will be 
renewed despite some determined op- 
position in Congress. 

With a diminishing relief load part- 
ly offset by increasing administrative 
expenses for launching the Social Se- 
curity Act, Federal spending for the 


fiscal year 1938 is expected to run 
$6.5 billions, against $7.1 billions in 
the current fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1937. This would mean a deficit 
of roundly a billion for the next fiscal 
year—to be handled largely by repay- 
ments from the emergency lending 
agencies, and through borrowing 
$600,000,000 from the Social Se- 
curity pension and insurance funds. 
This prospect means that the many 
“nuisance taxes” expiring between 
now and June must be renewed, in- 
cluding the three-cent postage rate, 
the Federal gasoline tax, and a long 
list of so-called “luxury taxes” im- 
posed in 1932 and 1933. 
Administrative sections of the cor- 
porate-profits tax law are to be re- 
opened in the House, but the Presi- 
dent demands preservation of the es- 
sential principles of the 1936 law. 
Congressional leaders anticipate 
rather drastic modifications to favor 
industrial reserves. To these changes 
Mr. Roosevelt will assent, so long as 


(Continued on page 38) 


—In 1937, the 32nd President will face another inaugural joint session—in Congress’ and the Constitution's 150th year 
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To Get Results—Forget About Them! 


Three years ago scraping the dust. To-day, matching the record year. That tells the story of Pon- 
tiac Motor’s sales curve. It also tells something about Harry Klingler, Pontiac’s head: He gets 
results. And he gets them by watching the future, instead of past performance. 


Chapin Hoskins 


F you listen to Harry Klingler, 
Pontiac hasn’t gone very far these 
last few years. 

Three years ago, General Motors 
made him president of Pontiac Mo- 
tor Company. At that time, the Pon- 
tiac sales curve was scraping the 
dust. This year, the public has been 
taking just about as many Pontiacs 
as in 1928, the record year. 

Three years ago, too, it was com- 
mon conversation that the Pontiac 
dealer organization was “shot.” To- 
day its dealers seem to have the In- 
dian signs in more senses than one, 
and actual figures show them to be 
making as much money per car and 
per dollar of investment as any group 
in the General Motors organization. 
And President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
remarked in a recent luncheon talk 
that company research reveals that 
Pontiac cars now have “the greatest 
public acceptance”—that is to say, 
the largest percentage of satisfied 
owners—in the General Motors fam- 





The 1936 car was another step forward 
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ily. (And they certainly didn’t have 
it in 1933.) 

But it is other people who are 
pointing out all these gains; not 
Klingler. I have heard associates say 
that Harry Klingler isn’t afraid of 
anything. They’re wrong; he is. He 
is definitely afraid, not merely now, 
but always, that he or his organiza- 
tion or both will get cocky. 

After all, the sale of 176,000 cars 
a year, even though reaching it has 
meant a percentage increase away 
ahead of that for the rest of the in- 
dustry, can’t be very exciting to the 
man whose sales management put the 
Chevrolet car in first place in the in- 
dustry right in the middle of the de- 
pression. 

You remember the circumstances. 
“Chevvie,” backed by the sales genius 
of Richard H. Grant and the manu- 
facturing genius of Bill Knudsen, 
came from a minor position in the 
middle twenties to a point where it 
was at least apparent that if any car 
should happen to wrest supremacy 
from the Ford, it would be Chev- 


rolet. But nobody, outside perhaps 
of an inner few, dreamed that it 
ever would. Neither did motor folks 
dream, when Harry J. Klingler was 
promoted to be Chevrolet’s general 
sales manager in April of 1929, that 
business as a whole was about to take 
the most terrific licking in history. 

But the depression came. Under 
orders, Klingler had to pare his sales 
budget a million dollars, then almost 
immediately another two million dol- 
lars. A discouragement that was al- 
most a panic spread in automobile 
ranks. Men who had found it easy 
to market cars by the tens of thou- 
sands could scarcely figure where the 
next.car was going to be sold. 

But the panic didn’t seem to spread 
to Chevrolet’s new sales manager. 


“He just kept right on functioning, 


and before long word got about that 
“Chevvie” was overtaking Ford, had 
overtaken Ford, had passed Ford. 
As a matter of fact, the problems 
which faced Klingler at Chevrolet 
through the most difficult days of the 
depression were trifles compared 


And Pontiac believes the 1937 model sets a new style Me | 
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Harry Klingler 
(left) and Kaye 
Don, automobile 
and motorboat 
speed king, talk 
things over  be- 
tween courses 


with those post-depression difficulties 
which haunted his days and nights 
when promotion put the Pontiac 
problem in his hands. 

At Chevrolet, to use his own 
words, he left an organization which 
was “well oiled and well greased.” 
At Pontiac he found one with which 
circumstances had dealt more severe- 
ly. When the depression hit, Pontiac 
was nearly the youngest car in the 
General Motors line. When wisdom 
dictated drastic economies and con- 
solidations of effort, notably that un- 
der which Buick, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac for two years pooled their 
dealer resources, it was inevitable that 
the squeeze hit Pontiac and its dealer 
organization with special force. 

So when Klingler walked in, he 
found a group of executives and men 
and distributors and dealers doing the 
best they could do on a sales volume 
which had slumped deeply to 42,000 
cars in a year. 

I suspect that to those boys, the 
sale of 176,000 units of the 1936 
model has been pretty exciting. To 
“the manager of this outfit,” as this 
president calls himself, it has un- 
doubtedly been a source of quiet pride. 
But not of excitement ; not merely be- 
cause to a Chevrolet “graduate” the 
numbers sound small, but even more 
because the eyes of this unusually 
successful business organizer never 


seem to be on results but always on 
the question of whether the organi- 
zation is “well oiled and well greased”’ 
to produce further results. 

Four unsatisfactory situations faced 
the new Pontiac management in 1933. 


The product. The dealer organiza- 
tion. The factory mén. The town. 

The product didn’t have the public 
acceptance upon which sales increases 
could be pyramided, and as an eight- 
cylinder car alone was being made, its 
market was narrow. The dealer or- 
ganization was full of holes. The 
men in the factory were sharing the 
then current wave of worker discon- 
tent. The officials and citizens of 
the town of Pontiac had acquired 
grudges. 

No one of these problems made 
any of the others easier. But no one 
remains as a major problem to-day. 

As a framework upon which or- 
ganization thinking could lean, Kling- 
ler set up a “three year plan.” Plank 
number one was to gain product-ac- 
ceptance. (To-day, after three years, 
Pontiac has it.) Plank number two 
was “to engineer a car with better 
eye appeal.” (The Pontiac sales or- 
ganization now feels that it has so 
much of this that its 1937 model is 
going to be widely copied.) Plank 
number three was better organization, 
not only at the retail end, but also 
in the form of co-ordination between 





engineering, manufacturing and sales. 
(Just one indication of organization 
gains is that this year’s 35 per cent. 
sales increase was made with an in- 
crease of only 76 in the number of 
Pontiac dealers. ) 

A few weeks ago I heard Klingler 
himself speak very frankly on this 
subject of organization to a group of 
New York dealers. “There are two 
ways to go about getting more sales,” 
he said. “You can jam a territory 
full of dealers and salesmen and get 
your volume temporarily on a bad 
basis. Or you can have quality deal- 
ers. 

“I don’t know which is more im- 
portant, the quality of the dealer or 
the quality of the car.” 

And it is on this aim of increasing 
dealer quality that his organization 
has concentrated under the three-year 
program. One interesting result that 
seems to tickle “the boss” is that 
northern California, a territory which 
two years ago was at the very bot- 
tom of the Pontiac list, now leads all 
other Pontiac outlets. (As measured 
by percentage of Poritiacs sold to all 
other cars in the same price class 
sold in this territory.) And a dealer 
at Los Angeles who has been on the 
job only a year is challenging a Chi- 
cago dealer of longer standing for 
supremacy in Pontiac volume. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Fuels Fight for Leadership 


Here’s the dramatic story of a dramatic industrial battle of to-day. But it’s a battle which injures 
no one. For in the heat of conflict are being forged new ideas in fuel economy and usability, new 
kinds of money-saving equipment, startling new merchandising ideas. 


Edwin Laird Cady 


O-DAY, coal, oil, gas and elec- 
T tricity are locked in a titanic strug- 

gle to win the heating and cooling 
jobs of America. 

And as they battle, each partici- 
pant is developing new and better 
methods of generation and utilization, 
with the result that the combatants 
are benefiting not only themselves 
but all business and industry as well. 

The opposing line-ups include huge 
trade associations, all forms of pub- 
licity and advertising, crews of high- 
ly trained specialty salesmen, makers 
of furnaces and other equipment, and 
even plumbers and electricians. The 
struggle is not only to capture fac- 
tory managers and consumers, but 
also to get the co-operation of de- 
partment stores, coal yards, spe- 
cialty-selling outfits, steam fitters and 
others. 


What's Next Is Anyone’s Guess 


One of these hand-to-hand strug- 
gles started in a district where a 


group of coal mines backed by a rail-' 
road system had long dominated a’ 


close-in, low-freight-cost market. Oil 
first moved in with burners which 
stopped shovel and ash-can labor. 
Then natural gas moved in with a 
pipe line and went after both coal 
and oil users. Electricity thereupon 
started taking the spot-heating loads 
in factories, and part of the cooking 
loads in home kitchens and restau- 
rants. 

Coal’s answer was to match equip- 
ment for equipment by bringing in 
automatic stokers and thus holding 
the bulkheat loads of industrial steam 
and home furnaces. But oil entrenched 
itself by selling boiler-burner units 
which could not use other fuels. Gas 
did the same. 

At this point the struggle had been 
largely reduced to the matter of clean- 
liness and convenience of firing, a 
challenge which coal met by better 
sizing and by chemical dust-proofing. 

But gas and oil could still claim 
quick responsiveness. Coal’s answer 
was coke—and now so much coke is 
sold that one big steel mill has to buy 
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72,000 tons of beehive coke per year 
to free its own by-product for domes- 
tic furnaces. 

What’s next in this particular local 
struggle is anyone’s guess. The fight 
still continues, and it’s getting hotter 
and hotter. 

How completely the generals who 
are fighting this battle plan their 
moves is shown by the way in which 
the gas company serving Detroit is 
changing over from 580-B.t.u. manu- 
factured gas to 1000-B.t.u. natural 
gas. The process includes dividing 
the city into sectors, then developing 
a publicity campaign sector by sec- 
tor ; establishing a “Detroit Gas Unit”’ 
of 580,000 B.t.u. in order to explain 
the new 1000-B.t.u. gas in terms of 
the familiar old 580-B.t.u. gas; set- 
ting up mininium payments so that no 
bill for the first year’s use of the new 
gas can be less than for the corre- 
sponding month of the last year in 
which the old gas was used ; provid- 
ing for the declaration of cash divi- 
dends to customers if the gas com- 
pany earns more than the base rate; 
training 1,300 special new employees 
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American Gas Association 
See those radiant tubes? Gas is proud of 
what they'll do for users 


to adjust appliances and instruct 
users; using coke-oven gas to drive 
the old gas out of the mains; replac- 
ing the coke-oven gas with the new 
natural gas; fixing up gas pilots on 
the existing oil burners; providing 
standby equipment to feed in 1000- 
B.t.u. water gas if the natural sup- 
ply is overdrained by heavy indus- 
tries; and launching an intensive 
equipment sales drive to sell more 
appliances and build up the load. 

Any tendency which the general 
struggle for the heating and cooling 
markets might have to settle into a 
stalemate is defeated by the continu- 
ous injection of bedevilments from 
the outside. 


Plenty of Troubles for All 


The Government, for example, 
drives down electric rates—and the 
gas companies have to get busy or 
lose some of their load. The FHA 
limits Class B loans up to $2000 to 
things that are permanent additions— 
which includes, furnaces, burners, 
stokers, and water heaters, but ex- 
cludes refrigerators, ranges, washing 
machines and some other favorite 
load builders of electricity. When 
hundreds of truck loads of anthra- 
cite are stolen and sold at bootleg 
prices, the effects are felt by all types 
of coal throughout the normal an- 
thracite markets. 

Oil too has special troubles. The 
politicians have found it so easy to 
soak gasoline with taxes that a fourth- 
of-a-cent-per-gallon tax on fuel oil is 
in effect in Washington State, and 
fuel-oil taxes have been proposed in 
some fifteen other states. A Federal 
one-cent fuel-oil tax came up unsuc- 
cessfully before the last Congress ; its 
advocates plan to try again in this ses- 
sion. And every time 34 gallons of 
fuel oil are produced the refineries 
almost automatically produce about 
44 gallons of gasoline; with the re- 
sult that last year’s cold Winter 
forced such an overproduction of 
gasoline that 6,000,000 barrels or 
more of it still act as a coolant on 
the enthusiasm of big oil companies 
for selling more oil-burning equip- 
ment. 





The ultimate solution of this prob- 
lem will probably be a better balance 
between the yield of gasoline and the 
type of oil used in home oil-burner 
equipment. 

Both coal and fuel oil are among 
the favorite targets of the consumer 
co-operatives. And the millions of 
kilowatts of Government hydro-elec- 
tric power ready for release from 
various dams, are enough of a prod 
to keep any participants in this strug- 
gle from slackening their competi- 
tive efforts. 

Some of the fiercest competition 
concerns getting retail outlets to co- 
operate with the combatants. Every 
water heater has to be hooked up, 
and so coal, gas, oil and electricity all 
fight to get plumbers to sell their 
equipment. A fuel-oil dealer who 
sells oil burners can increase his oil 
sales 25 per cent., but the majority 
of dealers also sell coal and the coal 
people want them to push auto- 
matic stokers. Department and fur- 
niture stores carry equipment for 
all four heat sources; they are con- 
stantly asked to co-operate in cam- 

paigns which would sell one line to 
the disadvantage of the other three. 
And horny-handed electricians are 
told to lay down their pliers and pick 
up their sales manuals on toasters. 


Miners Become Manufacturers 


To help retailers, the processing 
and preparing of coal has gone so 
far that many miners are actually 
manufacturers, with their mines be- 
coming merely their sources of raw 
materials. Packaged coal is common, 
and since many kinds of coal can lose 
heavily by open-air evaporation, dated 
coal in air-tight bags may be expected 
any minute. 

Electricity has the advantages of 
always being available for lighting, 
and therefore being available for 
power and heat. Gas lessens this ad- 
vantage by developing individual 
engines to run compressors, to drive 
welding generators, and to take over 
thousands of direct-connected appli- 
cations that had been considered the 
exclusive bailiwick of electric motors. 
Gasoline engines of all kinds, includ- 
ing automobile engines, are easily 
converted to natural gas or other 
high-B.t.u. gas for industrial power, 
and the heat from their exhausts can 
be used for dehumidifying and for 
industrial drying. These engines give 
gas a chance to make special drives 
for ice-plant power loads and other- 
wise to get fillers for off-peak 
months. 

Coal does not stand still in this 
equipment-vs.-equipment struggle for 








Rocky Mountain Electruat Assucianon 


Denver electrical men offer a prize for the town’s toughest rooster—then prove a point 


by making him tender in an electric roaster 





Coal strives valiantly to overcome a heavy handicap—dust and dirt. 


Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
One way is to 


merchandise it in convenient, burnable packages 


the power loads. Pulverized-coal- 
burning plants to use well over eight 
thousand tons of coal per eight-hour 
day have been newly installed in the 
year just ended. A new stoker that 
blows soft coal over the fire can be 
installed in ordinary-sized factory 
furnaces without changing the fire 
doors. And both coal and oil are 
cashing in on improved steam-jet 
methods to fight electric motors for 
the cooling-power load in climafying 
large buildings. 

In industrial heating, electricity is 
taking over thousands of small heat- 


ing jobs formerly done by gas or oil 
or steam. Individually, these jobs do 
not amount to much; but they add up 
to enough so that the strip heaters 
sold.in 1935 by one maker alone will 
build a load of at least $2,500,000 
worth of power per year. With ther- 
mostats and clocks, low-temperature 
electric ovens can be run on the off- 
peak, low-priced hours at night. Spe- 
cially priced off-peak energy with 
clocks or carrier current is already 
available in some localities. 

Gas is not taking these infiltrations 
quietly. Special gas boosters for hot 
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Another weapon wielded by coal is the stoker. In homes (above)— 


water and low-pressure steam bring 
heating coils back. A new chemical 
that transmits heat in the same way 
water does but that can be used at a 
temperature that makes iron red hot, 
not only helps gas. but also brings 
coal and oil into this spot-heat fight. 

The fuels may not be ready to 
match electricity’s feat of holding 
612-flash-point linseed oil ‘at a steady 
heat of 608 degrees without a single 
explosion. But gas has found a way 
of creating a free-flowing vortex in- 
side its radiant tube heaters, which 
wipes away the inner-air-film prob- 
lems of heat transfer and permits the 
former minimum practical diameters 
of four inches to be reduced to one- 
quarter inch or less. Radiant tubes 
eliminate the dangers of open flames ; 
and with these smaller diameters gas 
knocks at the doors of the finest fur- 
nace brazing and may revolutionize 
production of high-pressure steam. 


Coal, Oil, Boost Electricity! 


In larger furnaces the radiant tubes 
have enabled gas to enter electricity’s 
pet field of absolute-control heat 
treatment; to win jobs in divisions 
of the vitreous-enamelling field where 
no gas furnaces had been sold for 
years; to anneal 89,000 pounds of 
sheet steel in the same time that old 
equipment needed for 28,000 pounds ; 
and to make controlled-atmosphere 
equipment for hundreds of new uses. 
Mixtures of combusted propane, bu- 
tane and other commercial gasses are 
being specially tailored for annealing 
glass, japanning, case hardening, 
bright annealing both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, and baking vitre- 
ous enamels. Single factories may 
use three or four mixtures, bought in 
individual tank cars and pumped out 
like liquids. 
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Soe eee 


Holland Furnace Co. 


Both coal and oil, old standbys for 
the bulk loads of industrial furnace 
heating, are persuading factories to 
install electric furnaces. The idea is 
to throw heavier burdens on the 
steam-producing plants, lessen the 
ratio of Axed to operating charges 
for expensive boiler-room equipment, 
and thus create more satisfied cus- 
tomers for what they have to offer. 

Trained technicians dominate these 
industrial struggles. But the home 
markets are being attacked by other 
technicians. 
must be a genius to remain a poor 
cook, so many are the cooking schools 
and home-science demonstrators that 
electricity, gas and oil have thrown 
into the battle. 

The home technicians make full 
use of allied lines. Electricity and 
gas, knowing that the lower is the 
heating load the less is the cost differ- 
ential. against them, sell insulation, 
flue lining and improved thermosta- 
tic controls. Coal and oil are putting 
on a fight to move the heating plant 
outside the home; the house of the 
future may be chimneyless. 

The wages of home technicians are 
often paid co-operatively. Coal deal- 
ers in Kansas City have a single 
agency with specialty salesmen to sell 
stokers. Gas companies consign 
stocks of appliances to plumbers and 
give them sales manuals, then gang 
up with local insulation salesmen to 
reduce home heat losses by 40 per 
cent. so that gas can get the central- 
heating loads. Some local electrical 
leagues spend more than a cool mil- 
lion a year each for co-operative sales 
promotion. 

The Rocky Mountain Electric As- 
sociation invited the general public 
to bring out its toughest roosters. 
Poultry dealers picked the winner; 





The woman of to-day: 





Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
—And in large installations, it kills the curse of inconvenience 


health officials okayed him; then he 
was electrocuted and cooked to deli- 
cious tenderness in an electric roaster. 

Gas companies have salesmen fol- 
low the ice man around to find re- 
frigerator loads; sell Spring and Fall 
heating and let coal and oil keep the 
heavy Winter loads; refuse to sell 
central heating systems unless the 
bills are to be budgeted evenly over 
ten months ; give equipment free-trial 
periods of one full heating season be- 
fore the first equipment payment be- 
comes due; sell heat on five-year 
plans with insulation and flue linings 
included in costs; drive for single- 
room loads with space heaters; and 
win national contests by getting re- 
frigerators into the homes of colored 
people with low incomes. 


Co-operation Counts 


Associations of coal dealers jam 
through local laws compelling deliv- 
ery tickets to show sizes, weights, 
trade names and mining districts of 
the coal delivered, so that the work 
done by their heating technicians can- 
not be frustrated by substitutions. 

Back of these local co-operative ef- 
forts are huge national associations. 
Electricity has a kitchen-modernizing 
bureau with complete plan layouts, 
and drives for the all-electric kitchen 
through contests and extensive adver- 
tising. Gas breaks out a $500,000 
national advertising program and 
holds intensive national contests in 
which utility competes against utility 
and plumber against plumber. Coal 
puts on similar programs, and goes 
after the apartment-house garbage- 
incinerator loads while making co- 
operative laboratories available for 
stoker research. 

Electricity puts on an electrical- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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During 1937 


cut your fleet’s gasolene 


& 


up to 30%—as more than 
5000 other fleet operators 
have done—by these two 


PROVED METHODS 





CITIES SERVICE 
RIDE PROVER and 


TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


For complete details on these ® 

two proved money-saving ser- CITIES 
vices write, wire or telephone 

to Cities Service, Room 723, RVIC 
60 Wall Street, New York. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS AND GASOLENES 


POWER PROVER 
SERVICE 
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RADIO CONCERTS. . . . every 
Friday evening, 8 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
... WEAF and 44 associated 
N. B.C. stations. 








What's New 
in Business 


New Tops for Aviation 


Late in December, aviation not- 
ables got together in Dayton, Ohio, 
to commemorate the Wright broth- 
ers’ first flight thirty-three years ago. 
At the same time, developments 
which sharply outlined aviation’s re- 
cent growth to maturity came thick 
and fast : 

1. In five huge airliners, distribu- 
tors’ salesmen of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation’s Alemite division flew 
from Eastern cities to a sales conven- 
tion in Chicago—‘“the largest group 
movement of passengers on a single 
day in the history of commercial 
aviation.” 

2. For the first time, a live animal 
was shipped by standard air express 
—a dog, from New York to San 
Francisco. Préviously, animals were 
not accepted because express is usu- 
ally carried in the nose of a plane, 
and the nose is difficult to protect 
against cold. Now, ventilation and 
heating have solved the problem. But 
airlines are not sure they want to go 
in for live cargoes as a regular service. 
A recent joint meeting tabled the 
issue for future consideration. 

3. So great was the rush of holiday 
air express that United Air Lines had 
to put a plane in service exclusively 
to carry the traffic turned over to it 
by Railway Express Agency’s air- 
express division. 


4. R. H. Macy & Co., New York 








BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


UP-SURGE 


Two Weeks of Business News 








Led by wheat on reports of world shortage, grain prices surge 
to seven-year peak. Rubber bounces to new high since 1929. 
Copper, lead, zinc, tin, steel scrap, sugar, coffee, join parade. So do manufac- 
tures: Cotton yarns, textiles, clothing, rugs, soap, condensers, heaters, boilers, 
a thousand others. Some observers point out that wholesale prices still are 12 
per cent. below 1929; others wonder if the sudden rise has gone too far. 


BOOM LOOMS? 





Business men begin to talk of boom breaking out its ban- 
ners as reports of rising business pour in, as B. C. Forbes 
sees continued improvement—ex-politics—for 1937 (page 24). Steel production 
in Christmas week hits 77 per cent. of capacity, against 49.5 per cent. in 1935. 
Farm income in 1936 biggest in six years. Florida gets set for record number 
of Winter-resorters—2,000,000—beating even Florida-boom top. 





BOOM BRAKES To celebrate business gains, Wall Street sets up 50-foot 


community Christmas tree instead of usual 25-footer. But 
stock market dilly-dallies. Other things, too, put brakes on boom talk: Relief 
problem for millions of unemployed; national debt at $34 billions Dec. 15; new 
life-insurance sales below 1935; auto-dealer difficulties with heavy stocks, slow 
sales, of used cars. U. S. Treasury decides to sterilize new gold to prevent use 
as bank-credit base. And American Management Association warns its 3,000 top- 
business-men members to beware boom-time psychology, go easy on expansion. 





LABOR FRONT _ Labor picture, too, puts brakes on boom psychology, though 

similar strike waves always accompany business upsurge. 
John Lewis issues direct challenge to General Motors as his CIO movement seeks 
to enter automobile industry by back door of parts, supplies, companies. Group 
of steel-company employee representatives goes over to CIO; steel “company 
unions” face sharp attack from Labor Relations Board; General Electric workers 
choose outside union over Works Council—but Weirton Steel employee-represen- 


tation plan proves it’s still very much alive (page 22). 





TURN-DOWN 


ICC turns down railroads’ plea to retain 10 per cent. emer- 
gency freight surcharge in 1937: “The emergency . . . does 
not now exist.” Results: Lower rates for many shippers; apparent loss of estima- 
ted $120,000,000 annual rail revenue. But lower freight rates may bring more 
traffic, as lower passenger fares have done. 





MONOTONY 


New electric-power-production records get monotonous as out- 
put, for eleventh time in 1936, climbs to new all-time high. 
Meanwhile, utilities begin to loosen up on modernization spending ; and consumers 
get two important rate reductions—$1,500,000 cut by Public Service of N. J., 
$7,000,000 cut by Consolidated Edison of N. Y. 





SMOKE, FIRE 





Congressional forecast reveals that many grandiose plans 


will pop up in new session, but that little may be done 
about them. Lots of smoke, little fire (page 12). 








department store, ran full-page ad- 
vertisements telling “putter-offers” 
that there was still time to get Christ- 
mas presents to their destinations on 
time if they shipped last-minute gifts 
by air express. 





“Wrap It up!’ ts all the housewife needs te say te order every unit In this ‘‘packaged’’ kiteher 
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5. Air Transport Association of 
America announced that November 
set a new record for revenue pas- 
senger miles flown—41,161,000. Even 
more significant was November’s 4 
per cent. increase over October, 
which flew in the face of the usual 
seasonal drop. 


Packaged Kitchen 


Packaging gets another boost in 
the 1937 line of Westinghouse elec- 
tric appliances, unveiled late in De- 
cember. 

Included is a new version of the 
all-electric kitchen—the early Ameri- 
can model, which is sold as a single 
“packaged” unit. Instead of order- 
ing and paying for every item indi- 
vidually, all the housewife does is to 
pay a flat price and tell the salesman 
to wrap it up and deliver it. And 
her order includes everything in the 
kitchen—appliances and cabinets and 
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oming 


OU, like most of the other readers of this 
advertisement, will reach your sixtieth birth- 
day. Have you arranged to receive monthly in- 
come checks regularly when you reach this age? 


That’s a fine thing about life insurance— it can 
provide not only protection for dependents, but 
guaranteed incomes for policyholders in their 
own later years. 


Protection suitable for your family and yourself 
requires careful planning. Individual circum- 
stances, obligations, and ambitions must be 
taken into consideration to determine how many 
“homing” dollars will be needed. 


If you want to be certain that you and your 
dependents will get the most out of life insur- 
ance, ask a Metropolitan Field-Man to help you 
prepare a “tailor-made” Program to fit your 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 


ollars... 


“Do you remember the day when I sold you 
your Monthly Income Policy, regular pay- 


ments to begin on your sixtieth birthday? Well, 
here is your first check—many happy returns!” 





personal requirements. Telephone the nearest 
Metropolitan office and ask him to call. Or mail 
the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in 
the usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues an- 
nuities and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned to 
its policyholders in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like 


to have information regarding a Life Insurance Program to 
meet my needs. 
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all—except the dishes in the cup- 
boards. 

General Electric, too, has some- 
thing startling for 1937: A prefabri- 
cated kitchen. It is made up of six 
sections, one each for range, dish- 
washer, sink, refrigerator, base cabi- 
net, and corner. Each section is ex- 
actly two feet wide, and the home 
owner, though he can shuffle the units 
around at will to fit his kitchen’s 
shape,, buys the whole assembly for 
one flat price. 


Modernization Clean-Up 


Late in December, the Printers’ 
Progress Special returned to its home 
base, Newark, N. J., after a nation- 


wide sales tour which. cleaned up. 


$500,000 in direct sales of modern- 
ized printing equipment and ‘started, 
according to its underwriters, a trend 
toward modernization throughout the 
printing industry. The Special was 
a special train of brightly painted 
cars, backed by 15 printing-equip- 
ment producers, which carried a dis- 
play of up-to-the-minute printing 
equipment to 71. cities (ForBEs, 
Sept. 15, page 25). 

Meanwhile, a San Francisco dis- 
tributor of ABC washing machines, 
Thompson & Holmes, Ltd., has found 
a less elaborate but nonetheless ef- 
fective way of using the railroads for 
traveling displays. The Thompson & 
Holmes idea: Hire a special observa- 


In Dallas, tumbermen are ganging up on jerry-builders. Here, an 
(whose services are free) checks the meisture content of lumber. 
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tion car, have decorators turn its in- 
terior into an appliance style show, 
and hitch it on the end of regular 
trains for moving from city to city. 
Penn Central Light & Power (AI- 
toona, Pa.) provides still" another 
version of the traveling display, this 
time one that rolls on the’ highways. 
But instead of using a conventional 
trailer, Penn Central takes the gos- 
pel of rural electrification to nearby 
towns and farms in a sales coach 
which has been converted from a 
modern, full-size passenger bus. 


Jerry-Builders Foiled 


Since Fall, the jerry-builders of 
Dallas, Texas, haven’t been having as 
easy a time as they used to in building 
rickety houses and selling them to the 
public. The reason is a new protec- 
tive service which has been set up 
jointly by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and leading lights among Dallas 
lumber dealers. 

No responsible man in the building 
industry likes the jerry-builder. His 
houses may look good at first. But 
he throws them together from cheap 
and substitute materials. And when 
his buildings soon begin to fall to 
pieces, the owners, blaming the whole 
industry, lose faith in home owner- 
ship; and those who financed the 
houses vow never again to put their 
money into building. 

The Dallas plan to stamp out 
jerry - building 
has two angles 
of attack: First, 
a widespread 
local advertising 
campaign which 
points out the 
long-run advan- 
tages of sound 
construction and 
quality building 
materials (es- 
pecially lum- 
ber); second, 
the employment 
of a lumber in- 
spector. 


The lumber 
inspector, who is 
paid by the As- 
sociation, offers 
his services free 
of charge to 
home builders, 
architects, con- 
tractors, financ- 
ing institutions 
and any -other 
factors concern- 
ed with the con- 
struction of 
houses. His job 


Impeter is two-fold. He 








serves as expert consultant on lumber 
and construction questions; and he 
goes out on the building job to check 
the lumber which is being used for 
correct manufacture, grading, season- 
ing, and suitability for thé particular 
use. 

Lumber dealers who are backing 
the plan expect that it will help them 
to maintain lumber’s reputation as a 
building material, result in more sat- 
isfied home owners, and induce build- 
ers to pay a little more in order to 
use high-quality materials. The 
Southern Pine Association, which has 
for some time offered a similar free 
consulting and inspection service to 
government construction agencies and 
large industrial consumers, also ex- 
pects the plan to protect lumber’s 
reputation; in addition, it will help 
to safeguard the Association’s uni- 
form system of grade-marking. 

So pleased is the Association with 
the results of the Dallas campaign 
that- similar ones are now being 
started in other communities. 


Island of Labor Peace 


In December, one employee repre- 
sentation plan went peacefully to its 
death while another made a report to 
members which proved that it is still 
very much alive. 

Schenectady, N. Y., was an island 
of peace amid industrial-relations 
skirmishes as workers in the great 
General Electric plant voted, 5,000 to 
4,000, to have the United Electrical 
& Radio Workers local, affiliated with 
John Lewis’ CIO movement, repre- 
sent them in collective bargaining 
with the company. 

The loser was the G. E. Workers’ 
Council, which promptly and com- 
pletely disbanded with the peaceful 
statement that “In bowing to the 
wish of the majority of employees, 
we do so without ill feeling or rancor 
toward anyone and we sincerely hope 
the United Electrical & Radio Work- 
ers will prove equal to the great re- 
sponsibility they have sought and 
now possess.” 

Although General Electric had 
spent thousands of dollars a year on 
the plan since its inception many 
years ago, the company’s attitude to- 
ward the election; in which 95.9 per 
cent. of the Schenectady workers 
voted, was also peaceful—“We don’t 
care with whom we deal, just as long 
as they really represent the work- 
ers.” And the local director of the 
National Labor Relations Board re- 
ported to Washington that “The atti- 
tude of the company, as typified by 
Messrs. Gerard Swope, president, 
and W. R. Burrows, vice-president, 

(Continued on page 29) 

















CuancEs take place often, and with- 
out warning, in the automotive field 
—changes which would ordinarily 
upset figure-work routine in the in- 
dustry. Hence, this tribute from the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company (world’s 
largest manufacturer of commercial 
trailers and semi-trailers), at Detroit, 
Michigan: 

**Since the ‘Comptometer’ is ex- 
tremely flexible and performs all kinds 
of figure work with high speed and un- 
varying accuracy, we are able to meet 
these constant changes quickly and with- 
out confusion. 

* ‘Comptometers’ are used on all our 
figure work — costs, payroll, accounts 


COMP TL 


payable, billing, sales analysis, statis- 
tics, and general accounting. 


**Because ‘Comptometer’ methods 
make statistics immediately available at 
low cost, we have standardized on 
‘Comptometers.’ ” 


Hundreds of other industrial leaders 


find that “Comptometer” gives them 


maximum speed, accuracy and econ- 
omy in handling figure work of all 
kinds . . . that “Comptometer” meth- 
ods help to minimize confusion 
arising from recent Social Security 
legislation. 


If you feel there is room for 


improvement in your figure-work 


. S. Pat. Off. 





departments, telephone the “Compt- 
ometer” office in your locality. Or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1700 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 








Model J 


“Comptometer” 


OMET 
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Business 
Outlook 


for 1937 
Promising 


ended his annual forecast thus: 
“T foresee continuance of the 
economic up-trend, with perhaps a 
temporary recession next Summer, 
but a forward-marching America, in 
which all major industries will share, 
by the end of 1936.” 

My reading of the 1936 political 
possibilities was all wrong. Instead 
of there having been, as diagnosed a 
year ago, a drift of public opinion 
away from New Dealism, November 
proved conclusively that the vast ma- 
jority of citizens favored President 
Roosevelt’s policies. 

What of the coming year? 

Barring altogether different action 
from what the President has adum- 
brated, 1937 should bring further 
substantial advancement in business, 
industry, employment. 

Heavy industries promise to con- 
tribute most notably to the next phase 
of our economic recovery. 

Private construction of all kinds, 
particularly home building, should 
decidedly expand. 

The purchasing power of both 
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Tenses i months ago this writer 


our wage-earning and agricultural 
classes is unmistakably broadening. 

And the people are revealing that. 
after long repression and self-denial, 
they are again generating a spending 
mood. 
Hardly a dent has been made in 
supplying the needs which have ac- 
cumulated during the last six years. 
The nation’s pent-up demands still 
are greater than at any time this cen- 
tury, greater indeed than since the 
ending of the Civil War. 

The buying spirit now animating 
millions of individuals and families 
means that almost every industry will 
have to improve or expand its pro- 
duction facilities. 

Moreover, increasing expenditures 
confront our railroads, our utilities, 
most of our basic industries. 

A potently stimulating influence is 
the super-abundant supply of capital 
available on terms extremely attrac- 
tive to borrowers. This condition is 
certain to continue, though perhaps 
in somewhat modified degree, during 
the coming year. And, obviously, it is 
easier for an enterprise to earn profits 
on money costing 3 to 4 per cent. 
than on money costing twice as much. 

In the absence of drastic new gov- 
ernmental obstacles, I look for a re- 
vival of courage on the part of en- 
trepreneurs, industrialists, capitalists. 
Profit gains during 1936 have been 
in most directions encouraging. 
Should Congress not chill business 
courage in the next few months, the 
probability is that men of affairs will 
demonstrate revival of confidence by 
launching new projects, by enlarging 
existing plants, by aggressively pre- 
paring for greater demands. 


SINCE stock prices have already 
discounted considerably the prospec- 
tive rise in profits, it may be that im- 
provement in stock quotations will 
not match improvement in business 
activity. 

On the other hand, it must be 
ae i 
Dollars 


CREDIT 


VALUE OF 
LISTED 





taken into consideration that infla-— 
tionary influences may become pre- 
dominant. Although Federal reve- 
nue is increasing gratifyingly, and 
although employment is _ steadily” 
broadening moderately, and although © 
the Administration has talked much 
about effecting economies, the truth” 
is that thus far governmental expen- © 
ditures have not been rigidly cur-— 
tailed. Indeed, the cost of relief has 
not been reduced commensurately 
with the gain in employment. A bal- 
anced budget during the coming fis- 
cal year—June, 1937 to June, 1938— 
cannot be counted upon. This means 
that Government borrowing will 
reach still greater heights, thus mak- 
ing for inordinate ballooning of bank 
deposits and credit facilities, the 
foundations for inflation. 


THE best 1937 forecast could be 
written by President Roosevelt be- 
cause upon him and his policies will 
depend, more largely than upon any 
other one thing—even labor’s actions 
—the economic fate of America dur- 
ing the coming year. 

We possess every material ingredi- 
ent for unparalleled prosperity—a 
plethora of cheap money, immeasur- 
able potential demands for homes and 
other durable goods, an abundant — 
supply of capable labor and brainiest | 
managements in the whole world, the - 
greatest staffs of research workers 
ever known, inventors galore, a na- 
tion enjoying incomparable purchas- 
ing power, with efficient transporta- 
tion systems, with efficient banking 
institutions, with savings deposits un- 
matched by. any other country, with 
investors far outnumbering those in 
any other land. 


MY prediction is that the close of 
1937 will find the United States of 
America much farther advanced along 
the pathway of prosperity than it is 
now, provided politicians and labor 
leaders do not run amuck. 
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These charts reveal how much stock-buyiag was dene with berrowed money in the 1928-29 speculative beom and hew 


little is being borrowed by stock purchasers now. 


(Te get the tetals actually berrewed, divide each by ten. The 


multiplication was done to facilitate charting on the same seale with stock values) 



























































toward dictatorships may go, it is 
not a change in the course of social 
evolution, but a temporary eddy. It 
remains true that the essential process 
of civilized society is a common 
search for fairness and reasonable- 
ness, and not reliance on arbitrary 
power. —AntTiocH NOTEs. 


[overt far the present drift 


There never has been any 30-hour 
week for men who had anything to 
do. —Cuartes F. Ketrerine. 


Self-confidence is the first requisite 
to great undertakings. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


The cost of research may be of two 
kinds. There is, first, the cost of do- 
ing it, and there is, second, the cost 
of not doing it. And the cost of not 
doing it may be—it is indeed quite 
likely to be—much the greater of the 
two. —T. A. Boyp, 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Anything that you do at any time 
really to strengthen your power of 
concentrated attention is so much 
added to your moral capital, and any- 
thing you do at any time to break 
down your power of attention is so 
much further preparation for disas- 
ter. —HeEnry CHURCHILL KING. 


American industry has been built 
on the struggle for the consumer’s 
dollar by offering most and best for 
least. That is competitive capitalism 
at its best. It becomes destructive 
when it is a competition of who will 
pay the least wages. The respon- 
sibility of industrial management to 
build a floor below which wages are 
not to go is tremendous. American 
industries must co-operate with each 
other and with government to find 
ways and means by which the masses 
who wish to work may live in decent 
comfort and security. The choice is 
between wages and taxes; between 
self-disciplined capitalism and state 
socialism; between free government 
based on the consent of the governed 
and ancient tyrannies under modern 
nomenclatures. 

—SAMUEL B, PETTENGILL, 

Member of Congress from Indiana. 


I do not know that man is im- 
mortal. I do not know what my per- 
sonal fate is to be. But I do know 
that I may live by and for immortal 
things and thus I may be put on the 
roll of immortality by the things 
for which I lived and fought and 
died—if these be immortal, then so 
indeed am I. 

—Dr. STEPHEN S. WIsE. 
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MENTAL HEALTH RULES 


1. Have a Hopsy: Acquire pur- 
suits which absorb your interest; 
sports and “nature” are best 

2. Devetop a PuiLosopuy : Adapt 
yourself to social and spiritual sur- 
roundings. 

3. SHarE Your TuHoucuts: Cul- 
tivate companionship in thought and 
in feeling. Confide, confess, consult. 

4. Face Your Years: Analyze 
them; daylight dismisses ghosts. 

5. BALANCE FANTAsy WITH Fact: 
Dream but also do; wish but build; 
imagine but ever face reality. 

6. BEwaRE ALLURING EscapPEs: 
Alcohol, opiates and barbitals may 
prove faithless friends. 

7. Exercise: Walk, swim, golf— 
muscles need activity. 

8. Love, But Love Wisety: Sex 
is a flame which uncontrolled may 
scorch ; properly guided, it will light 
the torch of eternity. 

9. Don’t Become ENGULFED IN 
A WHIRLPOOL OF worRIES: Call early 
for help. The doctor is ready for 
your rescue, 

10. Trust 1n Time: Be patient 
and hopeful, time is a great therapist. 

—Dr. JosEpH FrETTERMAN, 
in The Bulletin of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Cleveland. 


It is not a sign of weakness when 
you draw lavishly upon knowledge 
superior to your own. 

—MANHATTAN MOonrTHLY. 





A TEXT 


In all things shewing thyself a pat- 
tern of good works; in doctrine 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity.—Titus 2:7. 


Sent in by F. L. Silva, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. What is your favo- 
rite text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 















The ticking of the clock is one of 
the most important things in the 
world, for it marks the passage of 
time. It reminds us that another sec- 
ond, another hour, another day has 
gone. And yet, despite this constant 
reminder, most of us go along wast- 
ing time, using it aimlessly, failing 
to get out of it either an enjoyment 
of life or the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. We know that the oppor- 
tunity which to-day presents will 
never be repeated, that Spring fades 
into Summer, and presently Winter 
comes, and we wake with a start to 
realize that another year has passed. 
Still we postpone the doing of 
things. There is plenty of time, we 
tell ourselves. That is the great 
fallacy. “The clock of life is wound 
but once.”—Paut W. LitcHFIELp. 



































If you don’t know the other fel- 
low’s game, it’s better to place the 
money on your own cards. 

—ALBERT B. Lorp. 


This truth stands out in letters in 
the Bible so large that he who runs. 
may read: National and world pros- 
perity—plain, ordinary, economic and 
social welfare—are the desirable will 
of God for the human family and He 
as God has a vital interest and re- 
lationship to them. 


—Joun Gass, D.D. 


The human element is one factor 
that can never be standardized. 
—Tue Latcu STRING. 


You want to know of Death? 
Well, I shall save my breath. 
When you know Life—why, then 
We'll talk of Death again. 
—COonrFUCIUs. 


The man at the top of the heap 
often envies the freedom of those 
farther down.—TueE ATLANtTIc Loe. 


It has become common knowledge 
that industry under political manage- 
ment means waste and extravagance, 
which result in higher costs to the 
consumer. But politicians cover up 
these losses and pass them on to the 
taxpayers. In the end the con- 
sumer loses, and those who toil and 
save must pay the bills. 

—Dr. Hues S. Macitt, 
president, American Fed- 
eration of Investors. 




















When a-swimmer floats, he’s rest-- 
ing, but when he’s in the race he 
doesn’t float. So it is in life—a. 
“floater” isn’t in the race! 

—TuHE CoicaTE CLOock.. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Oklahoma’s No. 1 Industry 


LTHOUGH Oklahoma did 

not become a State until 

1907, the 46th State admitted to 
the Union, it is a matter of great 
pride with her citizens that she 
now ranks as the 21st State in 
population, and 17th in material 


Total value of all farm produc- 
tion in the State in 1935 was 
the highest since 1930. Esti- 
mated income for 1936 is above 
1935. 


Diversity of farm products, rec- 
ord foundation herds of live- 





wealth. The Oklahoma Gas and Electric stock, coupled with intelligent use and 
Company was organized under the laws conservation of soil resources, insure the 
of the Territory of Oklahoma in 1902, and stability of Oklahoma agriculture—its 
has been continuously engaged in furn- most important and oldest industry. 
ishing electric service since that date. The unusual diversity of Oklahoma agri- 
Oklahoma ranks sixth in value of the 22 culture is typical of the service area of 
principal farm crops and ninth in total Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. 
number of cattle on farms. Forty-three Although the 41 counties served by the 
percent of the State’s population live on Company contain 48 percent of the land 
farms, and approximately one-third of area of the State, these counties include 
the basic income produced in the State 55 percent of the total value of farms, 
comes from agriculture. The remaining and 55 percent of the livestock. This 
basic income is about equally distributed service area constitutes the most pro- 
between manufacturing and mineral pro- ductive part of the State agriculturally. 
duction, including petroleum. Such diversity in both crops and live- 
Because of this diversity, Oklahoma stock insures great stability with continu- 
presents a well-balanced economic struc- ing farm recovery. 

ture. Wheat, cotton and livestock are Oklahoma, with its youth, enterprise, and 
major factors, along with petroleum, abundant natural wealth, combined with 
minerals, and manufacturing. Important a favorable climate and geographical 
agricultural pursuits also include dairy- position, is certain to command an ever- 
ing, poultry raising, truck farming, and increasing development by those who an- 
crops such as corn, sorghums, hay, oats, ticipate opportunities for commercial 
and broom corn. Average annuzl pro- growth with economic recovery. Okla- 
duction of crops and livestock alone is homa Gas and Electric Company is proud 
placed by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural to be a part of this progressive Common- 
Economics, at more than $288,000,000. wealth in the Great Southwest. 


OKLAHOMA GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—tHow conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING c LATEST CONDITIONS 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
eompered more favorably with the same time a year earlier than : ht, ame | A 
at any previous times since July, 1935. eee ge yy ey ~ a 9h : 
{. Baltimore, Md. 4. Montgomery, Ala. 8. Columbia, 8. C. 7777 : Second -best 
2. Erle, Pa. 5. Wheeling, W. Va. 9. Aurora, Ill. Wy out 
8. Utiea, N. Y. . agg 10. Warren, 0. Recent improvement Trend continues down _ 
. Macon, Ga. (may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territeries 
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Territory IV 











Territory |! 


Los Angeles, Calif. 11« 
San Bernardino, Calif. 9+ 
Bakersfield, Calif. 9+ 


Houston, Tex. 5S« 
Dallas, Tex. 


Shreveport, La. 7« 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Macon, Ga. « 
Jackson, Miss, 8+ 
Columbus, Ga. 3+ 
Meridian, Miss. 5S« 
Pensacola, Fla. 3« 


3 Best territory 
Fourth-best 
Fifth-best 





















Milwaukee, Wis. 
Peoria, Wi. « 
Rockford, ti. 
Decatur, ill. « 
“" Aurora, Ul. « 


WZ. 
Quincy, Hl. ¢, 
Sheboygan, Wis. Y 
Moline, Ul. « 7, , 


Bloomington, til. 





Territory tl 





Memphis, Tenn. 8+~ Texarkana, Tex. 6 
Little Rock, Ark. 6* Dothan, Ala. 3« 


















Vicksburg, Miss. 7+ 
Pine Bluff, Ark. S« 


Corsicana, Tex. 3« 
Albany, Ga. 3+ 
Greenville, Miss. 7+ 
Valdosta, Ga. 2+ 
Texarkana, Ark. ; 
Helena, Ark. 6« 
Newnan, Ga. 





* Stars and numbers Indicate number ef sue- 
cessive times cities have been high-spetted. 
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What's New in Business 


(Continued from page 22) 

and the two workers’ groups involved 
has been maintained on such a high 
level as to augur well for the future 
of harmonious labor relations in this 
huge industrial enterprise.” 

Meanwhile, in the Weirton Steel 
Employees Bulletin, the Weirton 
Steel Employee Representation Plan 
gave members a lively account of its 
1936 accomplishments. Among them: 

1. Winning for employees the 
“best” paid-vacation plan in the steel 
industry. 

2. Adjusting more than 250 cases 
of disputes, of which 62.6 per cent. 


involved working conditions, 23.1 per 


cent. wages, and 14.3 per cent. safe- 
ty; and of which 76.6 per cent. were 
adjusted “in favor of the employees.” 

3. Obtaining a $2,000,000-per-year 
general wage increase. 

4. Promoting safety, backing com- 
munity-welfare measures, and spon- 
soring “one of the finest and most 
comprehensive athletic and _ recrea- 
tional programs existing in the steel 
industry.” 


Banks Explain Themselves 


Disappointed borrowers are apt to 
growl about bankers’ tight-fistedness ; 
depositors demand safety and con- 
servatism; stockholders in banks de- 
mand dividends. 

A sound bank can satisfy none of 
these groups without considering the 
others. So that this point will be 
brought home to everyone, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has now 
issued a handbook which sums up 
“the fundamental relationships and 
responsibilities which exist between 
the commercial banks and the public.” 

The booklet, which is primarily a 
summary of sound banking policies, 
is for distribution through banks to 
their customers. It points out that 
the banker is responsible to five 
groups of individuals and that his re- 
sponsibility to each is: 

1. Depositors. “The bed rock upon 
which every policy and action of com- 
mercial banking should be founded 
is the principle of stewardship. . . . 
The safety of the funds entrusted to 
the bank by all of its depositors must 
be the foremost objective.” 

2. Borrowers. “Within the boun- 
daries set by his primary obligation to 
depositors, the banker should seek to 
assist in making sound loans to appli- 
cants of proper credit standing and 
of good character.” 

3. Stockholders. “The conduct of 
a commercial bank should be guided 
by recognition of the vital contribu- 
tion which has been made by the 


stockholders, and of the fact that they it was time to clean his business house 
are entitled to a fair return.” in more ways than one. First of all, 
4. Community. “It should be a_ he hauled five solid truckloads of ac- 
self-imposed task for every banker to cumulated junk out of his shop. Then 
take practical steps to inform the peo- he plastered white paint on every 
ple of his community regarding bank available surface. Next, he built a 
policies and operations and the limi- new office and new repair racks, 
tations under which they are ren- bought new office equipment and in- 
dered.” stalled a new bookkeeping system. 
5. Officers, employees. “The ex- After that, he put the broom to his 
acting nature of a bank’s work calls merchandising. He increased his ser- 
for special training on the part of its vice staff to five men and stopped 
executives and employees. The in- farming out repair work. He took on 
centive to self-education among all a salesman to spend~his full time 
the members of a bank’s staff should scouring the nearby country for farm- 


be encouraged.” equipment prospects. He launched 
‘ an advertising campaign, and he 
Here’s What Happens threw out a net to bring new ideas 


into his business. 

What happens when a small busi- Results? He has had to take on 
ness goes in for modernizing is now still another salesman. His repair 
revealed by the experience of H. A. business is running double the 1935 
Marks Machinery Co., McCormick- volume. And he did as much busi- 
Deering dealer in Wilmington, N.C. ness in the eight months through 

Last Spring, H. A. Marks decided August, 1936, as he did in all 1935. 


QUOTES: 
* 
E. T. Wer, The primary function of industry must continue to be the 


Chairman increase of total wealth through increase in the volume and 
National Steel Corp. quality and decrease in the cost of goods. 





Lewis H. Brown, The sole purpose of business is service. Profits must not 
President be the end of business, but merely a measure of a service 
Johns-Manville Corp. that has been well rendered. 


C. M. CHester, Now that the course of depression lies behind us, lending 

President itself in its entirety to analysis, it is the job for industry, 

General Foods Corp. general business and all affected sectors of our economic life 
to join in creating a national depression study committee. 


ArtHur Kupner, Nowadays the role of the strong, silent man is of doubtful 
President virtue, so rare is the discrimination which can distinguish 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. between being silent from simply being dumb. 











W. D. Futrer, If the American public is not given the opportunity to know 





President and understand industry and management, then the future 
Curtis Publishing Co. of our associations and of our companies is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 
GENERAL HucuH S. Recovery cannot be considered complete while there remain 
JOHNSON from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 unemployed, and while nearly 
one-third of the population is destitute or living on a shoe 
string. 





Harry L. Hopkins, No person who needs relief will be dropped. 
WPA Administrator 





Harotp G. Moutton, The fundamental requirement to-day is the absorption of 
President unemployed labor in private business enterprise. 
The Brookings 
Institution 





Cuartes R. Hoox, We can no more legislate peace, happiness and understand- 

President ing in our industrial relations than we can promote love, 

American Rolling consideration and affection in the family through the enact- 
Mill Company ment of law. 


Dr. Lronet D. Ep, I feel that we are making a very broad fundamental turn in 
Economist the money cycle; that the turn began in July, and that the 
fact that government bonds made new highs a few months 

after that has nothing to do with the case. 








Tue New York It is clearly desirable that the government should retire from 
TIMES the banking business as promptly and as tactfully as circum- 


stances will permit. 
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To Get Results—Forget About Them! 


(Continued from page 15) 


More important in Klingler’s eyes 
is that, as mentioned above, Pontiac 
dealers are making money. “I have 
been a retail salesman,” he says, “and 
if I were one now, I would never 
want to work for a dealer who 
wasn’t making money.” 

As for relations with the men who 
build Pontiac cars, they tell one story 
about Klingler which explains a lot. 
When he arrived on the job, the plant 
was being picketed. The entire auto- 
mobile industry was in a turmoil, and 
Pontiac was no exception. 

After a time, twelve representa- 
tives elected to a workers’ council 
called upon him with demands. Kling- 
ler listened to their story, then told 
them his own problems and plans and 
how the working out of his plans 
would affect every man in the com- 
pany employ, and hundreds or thou- 
sands who might be added later. 

The representatives pleaded with 
him to go out into the plant and tell 
the same story to the rank and file, 
promising there would never be a 
minute’s labor trouble at Pontiac if 
he did so. “No,” he answered, “be- 
cause if I did so I and not you would 
be the workers’ council. It is your 
job to tell the facts to those you 
represent.” 

And then there was the problem 
of community hostility, indirectly a 
result in part of depression and un- 
employment, in other respects merely 
a manifestation of the spirit of feud 
which so often develops between a 
manufacturing organization and its 
surrounding community. Klingler 
broke the feud by the simplest of 
methods; he got acquainted. If a 
local organization wants him to speak, 
he is on hand. If there is a com- 
munity picnic or celebration, look for 
Klingler. 


At “Morning Prayer” 


What kind of an executive is this 
man who has licked two big jobs in 
seven years? For one thing, he is 
quiet, logical, not at all bombastic. 
He talks to a group of a thousand 
dealers and salesmen in very much 
the same tone of voice and with 
pretty much the same thoughts and 
words that you would expect if he 
were speaking to a board of direc- 
tors. 

Once a month, key men of the dis- 
tribution organization meet at Pon- 
tiac, and they have come to know that 
just as regularly as daylight follows 
darkness the first session of their 
meeting will be opened in Harry 
Klingler’s office with what they call 
30 FORBES, JANUARY 
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“morning prayer.” This ceremony 
consists in Klingler’s starting at one 
end of the semi-circle of men and 
asking each one in succession these 
questions : 

“Whom have you hired this month? 

“Where did you get him? 

“To what job is he capable of ris- 
ing ?” 

At first, the men didn’t take this 
too seriously. It wasn’t pleasant to 
be put on the spot if they had noth- 
ing to report, but most of them didn’t 
quite see why these questions should 
be given the importance of a ritual. 


The Men Below Are the Lifters 


And then one day, one divisional 
head remarked that he ought to put 
a new man into such and such a job, 
because the present incumbent wasn’t 
showing any too much stuff, but he 
couldn’t do so because he didn’t have 
the new man. It didn’t take long 
for Klingler to make it clear that 
this was exactly the sort of con- 
tingency for which he had been try- 
ing to get them to prepare them- 
selves. “By and large you can only 
take in a man at one end of an organ- 
ization,” he says, “so that in the end 
the quality of executive that you have 
at the top and near the top and in the 
middle depends on the quality of 
what you take in at the bottom. 
Therefore, no organization can grow 
faster in the quality of its work 
than is made possible by the number 
of men you have who are competent 
to fill better jobs than the ones they 
now occupy.” 

As he frequently says to those men 
assembled in morning prayer, “If 
there is nobody to take your place, 
you can’t be promoted.” 

Another Klingler comment on the 
principles of organization growth is 
that “The man at the top cannot 
possibly have the strength to lift 
those who are beneath him, but if 
they are the right men, they will lift 
him on their shoulders with no effort 
at all.” 

“You always know how you stand 
with Klingler,” one of his men re- 
marked. And Klingler himself values 
equal honesty in his subordinates. 
Speaking of one executive who had 
recently been promoted to one of the 
company’s best jobs, he commented : 
“If he tells me something, I know it 
is true. Even if it’s unpleasant, I 
like to know the truth.” 

This attitude is blood brother to 
that fear of his that Klingler or 
Klingler’s organization will get cocky. 

“Ours is not and never can be a 
one-man institution. We may do a 
lot of thinking, but our thinking may 
be a bit warped unless we are con- 


stantly checking it up .with the 
thoughts of others.” This is one rea- 
son why he frequently consults with 
President Sloan and others of high 
position in the General Motors or- 
ganization, and at the same time 
keeps in close touch with dealers all 
over the country, with the represen- 
tatives of the men in the plant, and 
with the citizens of Pontiac. He re- 
cently told dealers that the 1937 Pon- 
tiac car is what it is because “We 
listened to everything the dealers and 
salesmen had to say during the 1936 
season and have answered every sin- 
gle objection.” ' 

If you ask those who work with 
him what kind of an executive Harry 
Klingler is, this is the sort of thing 
you'll pick up: He takes his job 
seriously, but never takes himself 
that way... . He is a man of action 
who never is hurried. . . . No man 
can consume more work with less 
visible effort and no confusion of 
mind. . . . He can take a desk-full 
of facts, drop them into the hopper 
of his mind, and pull out the nugget 
of truth. . . . He’d rather have a 
man make mistakes than do nothing. 
. . . He appeals to your. mind in- 
stead of your emotions. That’s why 
people believe him. 

But there’s one thing Harry J. 
Klingler can’t do. He can’t catch a 
sailfish. 


What? No Sailfish? 


He has tried for years to catch a 
sailfish. It is one of the consuming 
ambitions of his life. He was in the 
same boat when someone else caught 
the largest sailfish on record t 
year, but there was no fish on H. J.’s 
hook. Boating, fishing, hunting are 
this man’s hobbies, the energy out- 
lets that help him to keep an even 
keel in his work. 


Another hobby: He is a director of 
the Detroit Lions professional foot- 
ball team, and probably knows more 
about tactics and other “inside stuff” 
of the gridiron than any other De- 
troit business man. 

If you ever want to sidetrack 
Harry Klingler’s mind from a busi- 
ness conversation, just say “boating,” 
or “hunting,” or “fishing,” or “foot- 
ball.” But you can’t do it long. 
He'll talk to you about these diver- 
sions with the same clear-seeing man- 
ner that characterizes his observations 
on business. But before long he'll be 
back again on the subjects of organ- 
ization, of building men and building 
and selling cars. 


Should -your workers wear hand- 
me-down clothes—or uniforms? See 
Forses for January 15. 
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Last Call 7 way 1 LIKE 10 WORK 


FORBES PRIZE CONTEST ON 


FOR MY COMPANY” 

















Closes at midnight, January 15. Entries postmarked later than that time will not be accepted. 





TO EMPLOYERS: 


Is yours a good company to work for? Do you 
really know the answer to this question? Do you 
know how your workers like to be treated? What 
welfare measures appeal to them? What they think 
—and why—of working conditions, bonuses, collec- 
tive bargaining, promotion and seniority policies, 
company picnics, prompt settlement of disputes, and 





so on? 


Find out! See that your company is represented 
in the entries! And remember—a handsome cup 
goes to the company whose employee wins first 
prize! 





TO EMPLOYEE CONTESTANTS: 


Any employee, man or woman, whose name is on 
the payroll of any company can enter this contest. 
Factory workers ... salesmen... office employees... 
any employee of any company. 





Here’s a chance to win the $250 first prize, the $150 
second prize, or the $50 third prize. Other acceptable 
manuscripts will be purchased at regular space rates. 


What to Write About: 
Working conditions. 
Wage and promotion policies. 


Methods of handling disputes and clearing up 
grievances. 


What your company does to help employees to 
become better workers and to earn more. 


What recreation, educational and welfare facilities it 
provides. 


What it does to level out peaks and valleys in 
employment. 


Any other things which your company does and 
which make it a good one to work for. 


Remember: 


Be specific. Be accurate. Be sincere. 


But don’t just send in a list of the things your com- 
pany does for employees. Describe them, and tell 
why you like them and why you like the way it does 
them. 


NAME: The name of your company must be given 
in the report. Reports about unnamed companies 


are not eligible. 


POSITION: State specifically what job you hold 
with your company. 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words for each report. 
TIME LIMIT: Midnight, January 15, 1937. 


JUDGES: To be announced. 





ADDRESS ALL MANUSCRIPTS TO EMPLOYEE CONTEST, 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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ANYBODY CAN 
RECOGNIZE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS 


—after They Are Well on Their Way 


But the biggest profits are made with least 
risk by anticipating trends. Will the mar- 
ket go up or decline? Given the answer, 
you not only make bigger and quicker 
profits but through such action you gain 
more protection for your account. 

Too many otherwise shrewd investors 
(and counselors), however, lacking the 
ability to anticipate trends, are forced to 
be content with the smaller and slower 
profits that come after they recognize a 
trend is under way. 


How Profits Are Made for Wetsel Clients 


Despite the confusing, erratic and 
divergent market of the past few months, 
Mr. Wetsel has anticipated its important 
movements and advised WHEN to ac- 
cept profits and when to change to other 
stocks. Isn’t this the kind of market 
judgment you seek? 

Thousands again are renewing their 
interest in the market. But too many, 
erroneously, think that all stocks act in 
unison . . . that they merely have to buy. 
Obviously, such is not the case. In every 
period of this kind, the market, in an 
effort to properly adjust itself, is totally 
lacking in uniformity. While some stocks 
are advancing rapidly, others are seeking 
lower levels. The degree with which you 
anticipate these movements determines the 
profits you will make, and, furthermore, it 
determines the safety of your account. 

As we have stated repeatedly, it is just 
as important to know WHEN to take 
action as it is to know WHICH stocks 
to deal in. 

With such knowledge, supplied in ad- 
vance of changing price trends, you can 
take the necessary action that will bring 
greater profits and protection to you. 

Anticipating virtually every major trend and 
intermediary swing since 1927, including the 
1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier), 
Mr. Wetsel gives clear-cut, specific advice as 
to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy 
er sell, WHEN (which is of even more im- 
portance) and at WHAT price. And he tells 
WHY such advice is being given. 


Send For Free Booklet 


Mr. Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods 
and our services are descri in our interesting, 
informative booklet “How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth.” 

Every investor who is now in the market or 
plans to take advantage of present-day oppor- 
tunities, is invited to send for a copy, without 
obligation. Send for your copy today. Find out 
why Mr. Wetsel’s open-minded, independent 
methods enable him to anticipate trends. Learn 
why his interpretations and forecasts are so 
accurate time after time. See how this guidance 
that costs so little can help you so much. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 





A, W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel organization 
directed by Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 


booklet and information about your service. 
F-615F 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 

CAUTIOUS attitude toward the 
A market has been amply justified 

by recent developments. Up to 
this writing (Dec. 22) the Times 
average, having broken our critical 
level has dropped to the 134-135 level 
where it was indicated that support 
should be met. That average, in fact, 
came little short of making 133, 
which puts it back within the upper 
limits of the long trading range of 
last July, August and September. 

The satisfactory nature of the cor- 

rection in the Times average has so 
far not been equalled by the down- 
turn in the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage. But it is to be remembered 
that the former is composed of half 
rails and half industrials, so that it 
reflected the weight of liquidation in 
rail shares which followed the disap- 
pointing I. C. C. decision on emer- 
gency freight-rate surcharges. 


Play for an Upturn 


Although the Dow-Jones average 
has broken the 177 level, previously 
mentioned as critical, it has met sup- 
port, temporarily at least, within the 
range of mid-October. It now seems 
likely that, on any secondary selling, 
the average should not violate the 
low of Oct. 26, which was approxi- 
mately 172. 

In view of the splendid business 
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background and the unchanged sit- 
uation as to pressure of idle money 
seeking investment and dividend 
money seeking re-investment, we now 
feel that the prospect of profit war- 
rants the risk of. reinstating short- 
swing positions at least. At no time 
have we advised liquidation of long- 
term investments. The play at this 
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Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. pHa request. 





time should be for an upturn likely 2 
to carry over the end of the year and ai 
run well into January. nn 
For such a turn we would favor nat 
the rails, railway equipments, power It 1 
stocks, steels and oils. For protection, fe 
“mental stops” should be kept in : 
mind just under recent lows. Break- i 
ing such stops would be the signal wed 
for abandoning the venture. ae 
1937 Like 19297 sto 
At this time it may be worthwhile | ©" 
to review the market’s course briefly. “se 
The 1936 bull market, we find, has § "“ 
conformed closely with that of 1935,. 
with the extent of gain from the be- I 
ginning of each year to that year’s til 
“closing high” roughly 42 points in off 
each case. Moreover, it is notable ; . 
that the “closing high”—and in this § ‘“* 
comparison the Dow-Jones industrial sa 
average is used as the yardstick— § “” 
was reached on Nov. 17, 1936, which § °° 
was only two days earlier than the § “* 
date on which the year’s “closing he 
high” was touched in 1935. From : 
January, 1935, to the high point of af 
November, 1936, the industrial aver- . 
age has risen more than 75 per cent. ‘ 
Going back still farther, we find = 
that the level of January, 1935, was th 
more than two and one-half times the d . 
depression low level of 1932. At the 19 
1936 high, therefore, the industrial on 
average stood at nearly four and one- to 
half times the low of four years ago. § 
The years 1934-36 have not been un- ie 
like 1926-28. Which is something to ae 
bear in mind throughout 1937. of 
wi 
ne 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


S always, the most important fac- 

tors influencing the trend of se- 

curity prices are the outlook for 
money rates and for earnings. 

One thing certain is that money 
cannot get any cheaper than at pres- 
ent. In fact, it is likely that during the 
coming year business will find it 
necessary to borrow on an increasing 
scale for the purpose of replenishing 
inventories, the cost of which is much 
higher now than a year ago. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to expect a 
somewhat firmer tendency in money 
rates next year and the chances are 
that AAA bonds are now selling 
around their tops. Very little further 
rise in such bonds is warranted. 

In connection with bonds and 
money rates, it is regrettable that in 
these days of talk of a minimum wage 
for labor, nothing is said about a mini- 
mum rate of interest for the investor. 
It would appear to be in the best in- 
terests of all concerned if underwriters 
agreed not to market bonds paying 
less than 4 per cent. The wholesale 
redemption of bonds is forcing many 
conservative investors to purchase 
stocks, in order to maintain their in- 
come at levels sufficient to meet living 
conditions. This is not a sound, 
healthy procedure. 


Will History Repeat? 


Investors and business men are 
still somewhat shell-shocked from the 
effects of the recent depression, and 
fear still lurks that stocks and busi- 
ness might decline to the prostrated 
levels of 1932. Based on historical 
precedent, the depression of the 1930’s 
was the twenty-year type, and no 
Tepetition of such critical times is 
likely until the 1950's. 

However, it is well to note that 
after the stock market panic of 1873, 
the decline continued until 1877; a 
recovery followed until 1881, follow- 
ed by a decline to 1884. This time 
the panic of 1929 was followed by a 
decline in the market until June, 
1932; then a recovery until the pres- 
ent time, or 4%4 years from the bot- 
tom. It is conceivable that the rise 
in the so-called stock market averages 
is over, and that a downward trend 
might last for a considerable length 
of time, interrupted by rallies during 
which many laggard stocks will make 
new highs. Instead of the time-hon- 














y STOCK Program 


for 1937 Profits 





Including 10 issues for appreciation 
and 10 for growth and income 


| pie December UNITED Service prepares for its clients a sound 
investment program for the coming year to take advantage 
of anticipated trends. This year our staff presents a list of twenty 
outstanding stocks to meet the needs of both the large and the 
small investor. 


From Most Promising Industries 


Authorities agree that the heavy industries . . . such as building, 
railroad and utility equipment . . . are in a position to show 
marked earnings progress in 1937. Long deferred replacement 
demands plus present business improvement promise rapidly 
es markets throughout the coming year. 

is year’s list includes stocks from industries in a position to 
show the widest gains in business volumes . . . industries that can 
be expected to report marked earnings improvement. 


An Exclusive UNITED Feature 


This UNITED OPINION Forecast and Investment Program brings you 
the combined investment judgment of all leading authorities — with the 
convenience and compactness of a single report. By this tested method, the 
1937 prospects for each industry and each security are weighed and 
appraised. Read below how this exclusive Method ... developed over 17 
years of continuous service . . . resulted in the selection of profitable 
investments for 1936. 


Market Leaders in 1936 List 


Here are the UNITED selections for 1936 profits. Note that this list includes 
such market leaders as American Smelting, Anaconda, Bethlehem Steel, 
and others that appreciated 40% to 65% during the year. 


Dec. 2 Dec. 1 Dec. 2 Dec. 1 
1935 1936 1935 1936 
Am. Car & Fdry..... 30 52144 Inland Steel........ 104 118144 
American Smelting. 60 97 Johns-Manville..... 88 143 
Bethlehem Steel.... 47 731, ee ees «2 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft. . 17 19 Pennsylvania R.R... 30 411, 
General Refractories 29 56144 West. Air Brake.... 31 4514 


Sale of some of above stocks was advised prior to December 1, 
and funds made available for reinvestment in other issues. 


Send NOW for 20-Stock Program—free! 


We want to place this Annual Forecast and Investment Program’in the hands of thought- 
ful investors to demonstrate the scope and value of UNITED Service. Send for a free 
introductory copy — NOW! 


NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St., Boston,Mass. 


Please send me, without obligation, your Annual Forecast, including 
**20-Stock Program for 1937 Profits.”” 


Name 
Addon 








F.M. @ 
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ored high money rates being the cause 
of the end of the bull market, it is 
possible that future events will show 
that the end has been caused by the 
high cost of labor. 

Investors should bear in mind the 
possibility that we are moving toward 
much reduced working hours. The 
goal appears to be a five-day week 
basis, seven hours a day, and elimina- 
tion of night work where feasible. 

Should this be brought about, 
much new building and equipment 
of new factories (particularly in the 
motor industry) would be necessary 
to supply the demand for goods of 
all kinds, and thus work would be 
provided for ‘many additional work- 
ers and reduce the Government’s re- 
lief requirements anyway. 

For the time being, this would mean 
lessened profits for many concerns. 
Eventually, it would cause a great 
shortage of workers. On the other 
hand, more leisure hours for workers, 
and more widespread and steady em- 
ployment, would be bullish on certain 
industries, especially the movies, oils, 
sugars, tobaccos, liquors. 

Should margins on stocks be fur- 
ther increased, as rumored from time 
to time, it will be difficult to sell large 
quantities of stocks. In-and-out trad- 
ing would be curtailed, and instead 
of feverish speculation in stocks, the 
stock market might take on some of 
the aspects of the bond market. 


Few Bargains Left 


Diversification, rather than large 
-concentrated holdings in single issues, 
is strongly urged. 

In view of the considerable advance 
that has already taken place in the 
stock market, particularly in the big 
market leaders, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to exercise caution until 
the country knows what Congress is 
likely to do at the forthcoming ses- 
sion. In most cases, the recent 








ALOW-PRICED STOCK 
FOR LARGE PROFIT 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is selling much below its pros- 
pective value, we believe; and those who buy 
this stock could make excellent profit during 
coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors, selling, as it does, in the 
low price range. The company has greatly im- 
proved prospects. Business is expected to ex- 
pand sharply. Earnings could pick up rapidly. 
The action of the stock indicates definitely 
higher prices. In short, this is truly a bargain 
stock. : 
The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet 


a . 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 303, Chimes Bldg. N. Y. 
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“forced” dividends appear to have 
been discounted, and quite a recession 
or shake-out is possible at any time 
from now on. Many important stocks 
are no longer on the bargain counter, 
and the writer is unwilling to con- 
tinue his buying recommendations of 
many stocks, attention to which was 
first called at much lower levels. 

Profit-taking, or limitation of losses, 
is suggested in the agricultural- 
equipment stocks, the motors, the 
aviations, the high-priced chemical 
and electrical-equipment stocks. 

In view of the unfavorable decision 
of the I. C. C. with regard to freight 
rates, a bearish factor has been in- 
jected into the position of railroad 
stocks, even though the rising volume 
of freight is an offset. Accordingly, 
the switching of railroad stocks to 
other fields is advised. 

Possibilities in Utilities 

As a group, the utilities have pos- 
sibilities of a considerable rise. If the 
Utility Holding Company Law should 
force the segregation of many units 
of a holding company system, which 
seems likely, satisfactory profits 
should accrue to present buyers of 
American Water Works, Natioaal 
Power & Light, Electric Bond & 
Share, American Gas & Electric, 
American Light & Traction, United 
Light & Power pfd. 

Considering all factors, the stocks 
now especially favored by this column 
are: 


Columbia Pictures conv. pref. 
General Theatre Equipment 
Loew’s 

Twentieth Century-Fox 
Archer Daniels 

American Radiator 
Spencer Kellogg 

Walgreen 

Butler Bros. com. & conv. pref. 
Borden 

Kroger 

Snider Packing 

Swift & Co. 

Swift International 

Brown Shoe 

Nat. Cash Register 
Atlantic Refining 

Cons. Oil 

Mission Oil 

Pacific Western Oil 
Socony 

Goodyear 

American Crystal Sugar 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
Republic Steel 

Sharon Steel 

Wheeling Steel 

Mohawk Carpet 

Liquid Carbonic 

Todd Shipyard 

American Tobacco 

Liggett & Myers 

American Sumatra Tobacco 





Do You Know This? 


Household-appliance dealers make 
72 per cent. of their sales on credit; 
furniture dealers, 69 per cent.; lum- 
ber and building-material dealers, 67 
per cent. ; auto retailers, 58 per cent.; 
drug stores, bakers, shoe merchants, 
fruit and vegetable dealers, delicates- 
sens and restaurants, all less than 10 
per cent. (Buckley, Dement and 
Company ) 














































A passenger locomotive uses from 
70 to 120 gallons and a freight loco- 
motive from 150 to 350 gallons of wa- 
ter per mile. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

* 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the steel 
ingot capacity in the United States is 
centered in eight counties in six 
states. 

* 


Life insurance in force in America 


totals $104,500,000,000. 
* 


Akron, Ohio, rubber workers have 
the highest average hourly rates of 
any major industry—nearly $1 an 
hour. (Greater Akron Association) 

* 


Thirty-three per cent. of our popu- 
lation earns its living by common 
labor; 27 per cent. by skilled labor; 
25 per cent. by executive and white- 
collar jobs; 15 per cent. by agricul- 
ture. (National Association of Manu- 
facturers ) 

* 

14,500,000 people, nearly 1 per 
cent. of the world’s population, live 
within 25 miles of London, England. 
(London County Council) 

- 


14,200,000 cars and trucks, 53 per 
cent. of all vehicles in use in the 
United States, are more than five 
years old and will have to be replaced 
within the next four years to main- 
tain existing automotive equipment. 
(Barron’s) 


A printer to-day can set up more 
than five times as much type as one 
without a linotype did in 1890, yet 
there are five times as many en- 
ployed in the industry. (Machinery 
Institute) 

* 


Selfridge & Company, London, has 
a standing offer to pay $50 to any 
person calling attention to a misstate- 
ment in any of its advertisements. 

o 

In Italy, it takes 8,300 hours of 
labor at the going wage scale to pay 
for an automobile; in Germany, 4, 
054 hours; in Sweden, 2,786 hours; 
in the United States, 853 hours. (H. 
Schwedersky) 
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The Fuels Fight for Leadership 


(Continued from page 18) 
housewares campaign to take part of 
the cooking load out of the kitchen 
and into the dining room. Automo- 
bile trailers travel all over the nation 
giving demonstrations. There are 
June Bride contests, Buffet Service 
months, Electric Wedding months, 
and other highly imaginative sales- 
promotion schemes.: Co-operative ad- 
vertising permits local companies to 
buy posters, stickers, mats, car cards, 
etc., all at the lowest bulk-printing 
prices. 


Better Controls as Weapons 


Gas meets these moves with a trav- 
eling exhibit which compares the ex- 
tra cost of gas heating in the home 
with the bills for candy and tobacco. 
Gas also develops stoves that dupli- 
cate electricity’s low-temperature 
cooking and permit home canning in 
the oven. With these stoves avail- 
able, scientific studies of the costs of 
cooking are made into powerful sales 
tools. 

Nor are restaurants, bakeries and 
other commercial places neglected. 
Here electricity makes a bid for the 
cooking loads dominated by gas, as 
well as for small ovens. Gas develops 
more accurate controls, works out 
plans for better balancing the kinds 
of equipment used, and increases its 
hold on short-order and other regu- 
lar cooking loads. Coal develops 
special small stokers, oil develops 
special burners, and both fight not 
only to get the bulk loads of the larger 
baking ovens, but also to promote the 
use of steam jackets and so to get 
larger shares of the smaller cooking 
loads. Individual meters are put on 


both gas and electric equipment to 
prove costs and values. And gas 
demonstrates that a thermostatic con- 
trol on an insulated oven can save 
four pounds of shrinkage on a twenty- 
pound roast which, at 60 cents per 
portion, means $4.80 extra profit. 


Even Farmers See the Struggle 


The struggle is carried even into 
the farm districts. Electricity spreads 
its power lines rapidly, and goes 
after every farm, road-side stand, 
home, filling station and other pros- 
pect with a co-operative drive of 
equipment makers, utilities and elec- 
trical leagues. Bottled gas, adding 
50,000 customers per year, develops 
present territories intensively instead 
of branching out into new fields, in- 
stalls meters so the country gas bill 
is on the same basis as the city one, 
and offers special rates for refrigera- 
tor, central-heating and water-heating 
loads. 

Bitterly competitive though it is, 
the struggle for America’s heating 
and cooling jobs is resulting in better 
living conditions, better working con- 
ditions, better health; more living 
space in the same-sized homes; bet- 
ter products at lower costs from in- 
dustry ; the climafying of homes and 
places of business; and the employ- 
ment of hordes of sales and advertis- 
ing people in addition to production 
and maintenance forces. 

And so—let the struggle rage. 
Everyone benefits, even those indus- 
tries which are in the thick of the 
fight. 

* 

What men are doing America’s 
stand-out selling jobs? How do they 
get results? Watch for the answers 
in ForRBES. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


GIVE A FORBES SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 1937 TO YOUR FRIENDS 
—THE SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES OF TO-DAY AND THOSE YOUNG MEN WHO 
WANT TO BE THE SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES OF TOMORROW. 


Clip the attached coupon and mail it at once with your remittance and we will send 
a handsome card to the recipient of your gift. The subscription will start with the 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Send FORBES for 1 year (24 issues) at $5.00 to 
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B. C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many ae have been received from 
subseribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged te have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
tetowing rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints new 

S “Getting On in the World 
Still Has Advantages’’ and “Te Succeed: 
Don’t Grow Up!” 
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Par Shares Value 
10 746 $10 
No 2,523 14 
10 ~— 1,500 12 
No 4,153 15 
No 750 23 
No 2,214 84 
No 134 HW 
25 2,474 61 
No 600 =6108 
No 1,971 Nil 
No 1,008 14 
No 768 12 
No 10,040 12 
25 2,240 33 
No 1,830 24 
100 450 147 
100 18,662 128 
25 3,134 27 
No 400 12 
50 8,674 55 
5 4,065 14 
1 587 22 
100 2427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,104 14 
100 2,563 124 
10 386 32 
20 438 44 
5 2,098 12 
No 3,195 119 
15 4,397 24 
10~=— 11,151 25 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 14 
100 192 134 
No__ 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4358 28 
No 3,992 2 
No 11,739 16 
10 ~=—:1,796 16 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 52 
No 13,984 18 
20 32,665 33 
5 4,683 18 
25 2,530 35 
100 450 141 
10 982 23 
1 6,766 3 
100 516 242 
50 =: 1,689 87 
No 700 24 
No 953 14 
20 11,066 36 
No 2,251 64 
5 1,178 13 
No 3,418 16 
100 =61,511 +118 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 48 
10 42,831 16 
No 321 15 
No _ 1,999 s 
No ___1,156 25 
No 1,541 21 
100 2,486 157 


Earns 
1935 


$1.11 
6.29 
1.04 
0.93+ 
1.51 
8.71 
48 

5.83 
6.667° 

10.32 
0.01 
5.127 
0.25 
2.26 
5.01 
0.94 
7.12 
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2.62 
1.077 
0.24* 
0.347 
5.957 
1.74 
1.75 
3.90 
5.02 
6.90 
2.20 
1.417" 
2.25 
0.97 
2.23 
4.12! 
3.69 
1.75 
1.51 
1.18 
0.12 
2.87 
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Earns, 1936 
m=months 


$1.17, 9 m 
2.08, 9 m 
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0.30, 10 m 
0.92, 9 m 
2.02, 9 m 

3.40! 
3.93, 9 m 
0.17+, 9 m 
1.13, 9 m 


0.63, 6 m 
2.55, 10 m 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
pe SE ee 
eae 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... 
Allegheny Steel ........... 
Allied Chemical ........... 
aS TROND. cc esccnvesc 
Amseriont Gan: ..<0s00sc00s 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Asner. ‘THis FE. .60c0c0e. 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
a ee 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
fC Ss ee 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 


Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company .......... 
OTN WOME 5. sc cceccees 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing ........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
A Yip, Ro ee eee ae 
eS ae 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
6 ee 
aoe 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit ........ 
Commercial Solvents....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can........ aa 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match........ ats 
| re 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 
Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 
Electric Power & Light.... 
oe ee ee ere re 
General Electric........... 
(SOR IRL 6 ove nsescess 
General BEGHS .....cccccers 
General Motors........... 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Goodrich, B. F............ 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 


Div. 
Rate 


0.40 

0.75a 
1.95a 
4.05a 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38 -5; 29-35 
223- 31; ’28-’35* 
34- 4; ’29-35 
51- 1; ’29-’35 
26- 5; °31-’35 
355- 42; ’29-'35 
76- 4; ’29-35 
158- 29; ’27-°35 
107- 3; ’29-’35 
199- 2; ’29-’35 
150- 3; °28-°35 
136- 3; ’28-’35 
55- 3; ’29-35 
144- 3; '29-'35 
130- 5; ’28-’35 
95- 13; ’29-35 
310- 70; ’29-’35 
270- 44; ’28-’35* 
33- 2; ’28-’35* 
175- 3; ’29-35 
27- 1; ’25-’35* 
76- 3; ’25-35 
298- 18; ’29-’35 
78- 8; ’28’35 
514- 17; ’28-’35 
67- 2; ’29-35 
145- 4; ’29-’35 
83- 5; ’29-'35 
101- 29; ’29-’35 
104- 5; ’29-'35 
141- 7; ’29-'35 
101- 18; ’29-'35 
87- 3; '29-'35 
82- 11; ’29-’35 
249- 46; ’29-'35 
97- 6; ’29-'35 
85- 4; '26-'35 
99- 6; 26-35 
515- 17; ’28-’35 
120- 4; ’29-’35 
112- 5; ’27-35 
51- 10; ’30-’35 
141- 5; °25-'35 
191- 41; ’29-35* 
140- 4; ’29-'35 
71- 4; ’25-35 
63- 4; '29-'35 
30- 1; ’29-’35 
182- 18; ’28-’35 
46- 4; '28-’35 
92- 17; ’28-’35 
63- 4; '26-'35 
126- 25; ’26-’35 
122- 6; ’29-'35 
24- 1; ’28-'35 
30- 1; '29-'35 
226- 32; ’29-’35 
170- 8; ’29-’35 
30- 10; °30-’35 
47- 6; ’27-35 
231- 22; ’29-’35 
265- 35; ’29-'35 
174- 8; ’28-’35 
104- 2; ’29-’35 
94- 2; ’29-'35 
96- 8; '30-’35 
78- 19; ’29-'35 
89- 28; '28-'35 
92- 8; ’29-'35 
153- 6; '25-’35 
143- 8; '27-’35 
106- 2; ’29-'35 
155- 6; ’27-’35 
155- 5; ’27-'35 


Prices 1936 Prices Yield 
High Low Now % 


37%4- 22% 


4534- 30% 
25¥%- 10% 
- 92% 
74 - 47% 
100 - 59 
77¥%- 51 
13834- 85%4 
134 - 84 


61%4- 4114 
18434-133 

185-156 

47Y%4- WU 
25 - 6% 
18%4- 11 

53%4- 34% 
44 - 33% 
70%4- 58 

77 - 53% 
55 - 32% 
1854- 1354 
35%4- 135% 
31%- 215% 
4634- 32% 


34 
77 
15 


29 
32 
76 


Be £ee 


: SRBsen: : 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March i 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Yeat 


ended October 


31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Nine months ended June 30. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Pius 


2 per cent. in stock. (i) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. (v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July # 
(x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year 
(t) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. ( 


Plus 4 per cent. in stook. 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1936 
Par Shares Value 1935 m=months 
No 1,794 $12 $0.978 $0.71 
No 702 6 5.39 2.72, 9 m 
100 400 iil 188¢ 1.607, 10 m 
No 1544 17 0.38 1.30, 9 m 
100 bs oie oN eke 
No 739 9.88 7.76, 9 m 
No 4,240 59 ees: eens 
No 14584 12 1.66 1.75, 9 m 
No 6,399 39 0.90 0.38, 9 m 
No 750 3836 335 2.19 3.60, 9 m 
No 1,147 15 1,05" 1.34" 
No 10,773 29 1.22 0.84, 6 m 
10 5,487 #18 ee, wesdwes 
No 1,831 27 2.25 0.54, 6 m 
2 2277 38 Sarees 
No 1,490 49 0.793 4.48, 10 m 
25 522 26 2.25 1.95, 9 m 
10. 1872 18 | RT Ae 
No 300 Ss «59 7.11 2.47, 6 m 
No 597 63 0.667 1.47, 9 m 
No 1,502 41 1.95» 1.83 
10 1,844 31 1.31 2.28, 9 m 
100 828 1 22.734 12.92+, 10 m 
No 4,565 28 2.65” 2.92, 9 m 
No 2730 12 0.2372 0.23,9m 
10 6,289 15 1.31 1.70" 
No 1,628 20 0.93 1.09, 9 m 
No 6,255 12 1.38 0.89, 6 m 
No 2,037 18 3.44 2.00, 9 m 
No 5,456 19 0.85 0.97" 
2 2,156 52 5.17 3.96, 9 m 
No 4,993 142 0.02 1.23, 10 m 
100 ©6=6.'1,571 (988 5.174  5.24,10m 
No 8575 22 1.35 1.60" 
25 ~=«6,261 28 2.46 2.76" 
No 15,000 3 0.22 0.24, 9 m 
50 13,168 89 1.81 2.23, 10 m 
No 5,503 31 2.73 2.65" 
No 3,820 64 0.077 1.37, 9 m 
No 13,897 Nil 0.03+ 0.03, 9 m 
1 1,395 Nil 0.85, 10 m 1.244 
10 9,000 14 ee as Xechaws 
No 4860 40 3.13 2.60, 6 m 
15 31,151 20 ee” | waar 
No 746 8632 1.82* 3.00" 
2 3,184 16 1.65 1.05, 6 m 
100 3,773 193 0.62 2.17, 10 m 
100 »=—:1,298 +=: 163 3.48¢  0.474,9 m 
No 12,645 4 0.97 0.86, 9 m 
No 2,162 56 1.89¢ 1.24, 10 m 
No 13,103 43 1.43 1.28, 9 m 
25 25,856 44 LEP 
10 »=:1,716 17 4.84 4.05, 9 m 
5 1,243 11 1.39 1.23, 9 m 
23 9,340 36 1.85 3.00, 9 m 
No 3,840 16 1.94 2.01, 9 m 
No 2,412 18 3.10 2.75, 9 m 
No 23,182 7 EE fo tT siokeeids 
No 666 31 4.36 2.74, 9 m 
No 8903 26 3.06 2.65, 9 m 
25 4,386 1.15 1.15, 10 m 
100 2223 198 6.55 4.87, 10 m 
5 2,505 0.21 0.36, 9 m 
No 14,531 32 0.11 0.08, 9 m 
No 2906 56 3.56 3.66, 9 m 
No 23,252 11 1.09 0.79, 9 m 
No 391 33 2.16 0.23, 6 m 
No 397 9 3.017" 1.92+" 
20 600 35 0.88 1.82, 6 m 
No 837 = 20 0.49¢ 0.48+,9 m 
No 1,464 13 2.03+ 0.28}, 6m 
50 529. 77 10.31 5.09, 8 m 
1 8703 140 2.77+ 1.26, 9 m 
10 =—-1,045 = 198 5.03 4.79, 9 m 
No 3,107 15 0.30 0.80, 9 m 
0 2582 68 4.48 4.18, 9 m 
10 9,750 19 3.22 


Hecker Products .......... 
Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor............. 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
es PPPOE. Soci cksice<c 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
eS a 7. en 


Johns- Manville 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
0 EO Sa 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
BO. WIG sco a's + o's sso oc 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
Es DUR -cicctapeecces 
ON OSES, SS 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Wash Motors. <i. 555 coe.ss. 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel ............ 
New York Central ........ 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors ........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 
eS eee 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 
TSOQGORMEBTIOCR. .....cccccces 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher . . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Unie. PAGING. 6 boc ccs 
Ure  Asrerait<.. 6s. ede 
United Corporation........ 
oS ee 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Rie S,. SN ee ce ecek 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
SS 2 ~Seay 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 
Wie ea een ePievcess 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W 


1.20 
2.75 
60 


Prices 1936 Prices Yield 


Long Term 

Price Range High Low Now % 

82- 8; ’28-’35 21%- 12% 14 42 
144- 26; ’27-’35 80 -58% 64 56 
74- 4; ’24-’35 S%- 3% ee 
100- 3; ’27-'35 22%- 13% £219 

59- 2; ’29-'35 18%- 11% 12... 
255- 52; ’29-’35 194 -160 189 32 
142- 10; ’28-’35 1041%4- 56% 100 25 
73- 4; '28-'35 66%- 43% 6 £25 
149- 3; ’29-’35 19%-11% 12 wae 
243- 10; '29-'35 1464-88 + 9142 3.0 
91- 3; '26-'35 25%- 14% ~=«so 221 3.3 
105- 5; ’29-'35 63%- 28% 60 28 
92- 6; ’26-'35 32%- 20% #29 44 
132- 10; ’28-'35 28 - 19% 22 86 
128- 34; '24-'35 116%4- 97% 106 5.6 
96- 8; ’29-'35 653%4- 43 644 4.0 
87- 16; ’29-'35 45 -38% 41 49 
32- 8; ’29-'35 26%- 21% 22 68 
104- 28; ’28-’35 118%4- 85 85 6.4 
115- 10; ’28-"35 494- 27% *% 34 
256- 17; ’29-’35 65%- 40% 54 37 
45- 4; '26-’35 30%- 17% 2 40 
101- 1; ’29-’35 4- 2% det 
157- 4; ’28-’35 68 - 35% 58 3.4 
119- 8; ’26-’35 21%- 15 16 62 
237- 20; ’28-’35* 38%- 28% 33 49 
149- 5; '26-’35 32%- 21% 30 3.3 
87- 10; ’29-'35 28%4- 21 244 «= 55.0 
125- 13; ’28-’35* 33%- 25% 29 9.0 
72- 6; ’26-'35 1l4%- 9% 12 5.0 
77- 13; '29-35 78-57% 72 43 
257- 8; ’29-’35 49%- 27% 4... 
133- 6; '29-'35 5%- 3 eal: an 
187- 10; ’26-'35 351%4- 23% #3i 4.0 
99- 12; ’27-'35 41 -30% 3 40 
33- 2; ’29-'35 13%- 6% 11 4.1 
110- 6; ’29-’35 45 -28% 40 5.0 
138- 28; ’27-'35 50%4- 39 48 5.4 
99- 3; ’27-'35 6534- 36% 62 2.4 
115- 3; ’29-'35 i a ae 
58- 1; '27-'35 aS -7 @ 2 
66- 27; ’29-'35 60%4- 50 56 653 
198- 10; ’27-'35 1011%4- 59% 94 66 
21- 5; ’31-'35 17%- 12% 16 46 
49- 4; '27-35 3514- 26 31 9.7 
92- 10; ’27-’35 32%4- 25 29 5.1 
158- 6; ’29-’35 47%- 23% 41... 
165- 2; '28-35 264%4- 12% 23... 
89- 8; '26-35 18%- 14% 15 61 
244- 3; '29-’35 9%- 5 eS ns 
82- 15; ’26-'35 473%- 35 41 3.0 
85- 19; ’29-'35 70%- 51% 67 3.2 
67- 46; '33-35 78%4- 65 71 5.7 
77- 2; ’29-'35 24%4- 164 #19 5.2 
75- 9; '26-35 513%4- 28% 51 2.5 
85- 12; '26-’35 44y%4- 33 39 «6.4 
139- 8; ’29-'35 7414- 56 71 42 
67- 2; '29-35 18%- 11 18 8 27 
182- 7;-°28-’35 102%- 744% 99 3.0 
140- 16; ’29-'35 105%- 71% 103 3.1 
58- 8; ’28-’35 28%4- 20% 24 41 
298- 27; ’29-'35 14934-108% 122 49 
162- 7; ’29-’35* 32%- 20% 29 1.7 
76- 2; ’29-35 94%- 5% in 
159- 10; °'26-’35 87 - 6% 83 5.0 
60- 9; ’29-’35 19%- 14% 15 6.6 
244- 13; '28-'35 eS -ae FB. .. 
51- 1; ’28-'35 9%- 4% ae tes. 
56- 6; ’28-’35 63%- 21% 62 24 
120- 2; ’29-'35 oe, ae: See 
65- 1; ’29-'35 -16% 4... 
141- 10; '32-’35 103%- 72% 87: 91 
262- 21; ’29-'35 79%- 464% 76 26 
272- 12; '28-’35 96%- 72% 78 25 
68- 9; '27-'35 48%- 34% 47 43 
293- 16; ’28-’35 1531%4- 94%, 144 3.8 
104- 22; ’29-'35 71 - 44% ~»# 65 3.6 


ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year 


4 
Nine months ended June 30. (r) C rted i ivershi ization. 
aA cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. 2 pr ae (v) ast bor eins. ‘sg saul. “uy iaie coke cadet tas 
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(w) Nine months ended July 31. 
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The Coming Congress—More 
Smoke Than Fire 


(Continued from page 13) 


they are described as purely “admin- 
istrative adjustments.” 

In the end, of course, the problem 
of the budget is merely the problem 
of relief. Efficiently administered re- 
lief, on a strictly non-political basis, 
would insure a balanced budget forth- 
with. But Mr. Roosevelt’s funda- 
mental and guiding theory is that the 
budget must be balanced, not by re- 
ducing expenditures, but by increas- 
ing receipts. 

Despite a general shortage of 
skilled labor in all the principal in- 
dustrial states, Mr. Harry Hopkins 
still is carrying more than 3,000,000 
persons on work-relief. And one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first recommenda- 
tions to Congress will seek another 
$500,000,000 to continue the Hopkins 
program through June 30, 1937. 
Later, in April, another billion will 
be sought for a beginning on the fiscal 
year 1938, coupled with a recommen- 
dation that the CCC project, one of 
the first emergency relief schemes of 
1933, now be made a permanent Fed- 
eral function. 

Mr. Hopkins looks forward con- 
fidently to the day when this coun- 
try will carry a permanent Federal 
dole list of 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
families, or “cases.” Full responsi- 
bility for averting such a calamity, 
as Mr. Roosevelt views the matter, 
rests not with the Administration but 
with private enterprise. 


The Blue Eagle Still Flies 


As industry strives valiantly to 
carry on despite increasing labor dif- 
ficulties stimulated by Washington 
policies and inflationary price move- 
ments, a whole new basket of meas- 
ures are in the making on Capitol 
Hill “to preserve the gains of NRA.” 
The Guffey coal bill is ready for the 
legislative hopper—a personal proj- 
ect of Senator Joe Guffey, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is widely regarded in 
Washington nowadays as the holder 
of the biggest mandate ever carried 
by a first-term Senator. Also in final 
draft is the O’Mahoney Federal-in- 
corporation bill, which would require 
all firms shipping outside a single 
state to obtain licenses from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The 30- 
hour-week bill is being revived in- 
formally in the House by Secretary 
Perkins. Senator Wagner has ready 
a new low-cost housing bill. And 
Major George L. Berry, Co-ordina- 
tor for Industrial Progress, is pre- 
pared to offer a series of recommen- 
dations calculated to end depressions 
for all time. 
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The President’s authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal tariff agreements 
without the advice and consent of the 
Senate expires on June 12, and Fed- 
eral control over quota oil produc- 
tion on June 16. 

With the expiration of the Presi- 
dent’s authority to embargo arms and 
munitions, on May 1, the whole ques- 
tion of our relations with Europe in 
the event of war must go before the 
Senate. Here we may expect ex- 
tended debate of profound historical 
significance. One group urges com- 
plete embargo powers in the Presi- 
dent, while another favors sharply 
defined powers applicable only to 
military supplies. Some legal diffi- 
culty arises in the search for a defi- 
nition which distinguishes nicely be- 
tween the military and non-military 
status of, say, a bushel of Kansas 
wheat landed at Hamburg. 


Again, Article X 


Equally important will be the Sen- 
ate’s decisions touching the new Pan- 
American treaties negotiated at Bue- 
nos Aires. They involve consulta- 
tion and co-operation in the event of 
hostilities on the American continent, 
a program which is regarded by many 
reputable authorities in international 
law as implying a permanent military 
alliance for defense. If the Buenos 
Aires treaties have any meaning 
whatever, they apply to the Western 
Hemisphere the historic Article X of 
the League of Nations. 

Crop control under the original 
AAA formula, but without support- 
ing processing taxes, is the basis of 
the new agricultural program being 
drafted by the principal farm organ- 
izations in co-operation with Secre- 
tary Wallace’s experts. The Admin- 
istration is determined to continue 
farm bounties to the limit of $500,- 
000,000 annually, but is not going to 
be mulish about methods. Crop in- 
surance, tenant resettlement, export 
debenture, soil conservation, and the 
every-normal-granary of Moses will 
all be stirred well at the political boil- 
ing point. 

First moves toward drastic modi- 
fication of the Social Security Act are 
expected early in the session, but the 
confusion of thinking on this problem 
at the moment suggests that defini- 
tive action likely will be postponed. 
The Social Security Board is only 
getting fairly under way. It now op- 
erates 121 regional offices, employs 
more than 3,000 administrative per- 
sonnel, and still has fewer than 12,- 
000,000 of its ultimate 26,000,000 in- 
dividual pension records on file. 

President Roosevelt’s major in- 
terest in the Social Security amend- 
ments will be to prevent any legisla- 
tion which would permit the opera- 


tion of private pension plans in com- 
petition with the Government collec- 
tion system. 

The message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 5 is expected to be pitched to the 
note of consolidating and buttressing 
New Deal reforms. The undertone 
and overture will be, “Happy Days 
Are Here Again!” The psychological 
impact should be a decided lift to con- 
sumer buying. The budget message 
a few days later promises a tangle 
of astronomical figures which will be 
almost completely ignored in the 
whirl of prosperity. Finally, on 
January 20, will come the inaugural 
address, to be devoted largely to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s new interest in American 
leadership toward world peace. 

Under these garish public excite- 
ments, governmental economy grad- 
ually will fall into a deep and beau- 
tiful sleep. Federal reorganization 
will fail as a subject of genuine popu- 
lar interest, and Civil Service reform 
will decline to mere academic discus- 
sion. The net will be generally in- 
creased departmental budgets, gov- 
ernmental reorganization by discre- 
tionary presidential authority, and a 
general blanketing of Farley ap- 
pointees into Civil Service protec- 
tions by Executive Order. 

Throughout the session, the Con- 
gressional leadership will be dom- 
inated, as last session, by “the Texas 
Crowd,” as they are affectionately 
called by the statesmen from New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Those Texas Football Men 


Mr. Garner, to revert to the football 
game, will receive the ball from the 
White House, pass it to fellow-Texan 
Sam Rayburn, the out-front candi- 
date for the majority leadership in 
the House. Mr. Buchanan, of Bren- 
ham, Texas, will preside over the all- 
powerful House Committee on Ap- 
propriations; Mr. Hatton Sumners, 
of Dallas, will continue at the head 
of the Judiciary table, and Mr. Mar- 
vin Jones, of Amarillo, will steer the 
important Committee on Agriculture. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sheppard, of 
Texarkana, will be chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
Mr. Tom Connolly, of Marlin, will 
be chairman of Public Buildings, and 
right-bower of Chairman Pat Har- 
rison of the Committee on Finance. 
Up town, Mr. Jesse Jones, of Hous- 
ton (he’s no relation of Marvin of 
Amarillo) will carry on as master of 
credits and collections in RFC. 
Through the collective influence of 
these gentlemen the Lone Star State 
is sitting, in a manner of speaking, 
at every vital toll gate in Washing- 
om A oats yen of the hol- 

ay season offered cordial greetings 
in the admonition, “Get right with 
Texas—and a Happy New Year!” 
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READ THIS LIST— 


selected at random from the 
hundreds of subjects covered: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

How to Anticipate Big Moves 

The Dow Theory Evaluated 

Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 
Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts— Are They Really 
Helpful? 

How to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

Sample Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 
tion 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


L 
375 pages—11 Charts and Iilus- 


trations. Handsomely bound and 
gold stamped. 





Now It Costs Even Less to Learn 
the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 
market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 


You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
But you must do more than just act. You must know 
which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
for the profits that should be yours? 


Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 
to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 
future profits. 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS.” 

Initiates you into the stock market of to-day and to- 
morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
will always lose and places you among the professionals. 

AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
markets. 


Mail This Coupon TO-DAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
City orders, add 8c to cover sales tax for the relief of the unemployed. 


COPS O SOS EHEE EEO S SEE SHEET THEE EEE EEEE TEES EEE EEEE EEE EEE HHH EEEHHEEEEEEEEHEHEE EEE EEE E EEE EE EE EEES 
SCOPES SSE HO EEEE EEE EEEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEEEEEEHEE EEE HEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEEEE EEE EEEEES 


TITLE and FIRM 
(1) Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 
be filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
SP. 137 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 


review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared b 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 
Ty TT 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 
+ BIGELOW-SANFORD 


which would you buy 


The real situation 
for investors is none too obvious. 
What WOULD you doP One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .2010, the other 
.0159. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference . . . 
and for no other reason. Canny in- 
vestors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing 
incisiveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement . . . write to Dept. 188-D 
TODAY. 


TILLMANISURVEY 


24 FENWAY 
BsosTOnNn 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1923 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















THE WESTERN — TELEGRAPH CO. 
York, December 8, 1936. 

DIVIDEND” NO. 254 

The Board of Directors of this Company has declared 
a dividend of 75 cents a share Cy ape out Ar surplus on 
January 15th, 1937 to etockholders of record of De- 


cember 18th, 1936. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





Best Buys 
Among 
New Listings 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


added to the New York Stock 

Exchange list, Masonite and 
Florence Stove are among the more 
attractive speculations. 

The majority of the new listings 
represent rather small and obscure 
concerns. Some of them have fairly 
good financial records, others not. 

Florence Stove is a prominent 
manufacturer of kerosene, gas, elec- 
tric, wood and coal stoves, ranges and 


(): the numerous stocks recently 


year ended August 31, 1936, reached 
$1,429,649, more than 40 per cent. 


over the pr . Losses were 
sustained in 1932 and 1933. The 
company is believed to be earning at 
a rate of around $3.50 a share. Asa 
long-term speculation, the shares are 
attractive. 

Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Co. manufactures portable electric 
drills, grinders, compressors, pumps, 
other electrically driven tools, and 
small eawenr ae | electric appliances. 
Capitalization consists of 40,000 
shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
(called for payment on Dec. 30, 1936) 
and 359,263 shares of common (in- 
cluding shares issued in December). 

Earnings reflect the trends of con- 
struction and industrial activity to a 
great extent, although sales of house- 
hold appliances have been increasing. 
Net increased to $2.74 a share for 
the fiscal year to September 30, last, 
as compared with $1.36 for the pre- 
ceding year. Further expansion is 
indicated. The stock, while currently 
attractive, is highly speculative. 

National Bond & Investment Co. 
is engaged principally in financing 











The value of Forngs MAGAZINE 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE LIST 


-———Capitalization———., Net Cash & 
Recent Funded Pref. Common Total Working Market- 
Price Debt Shares Shares Assets Capital able Sec. 
Masonic ......... 58 None 21,335 533,378 $4,492,400 $1,942,000 $916,600 
Nat. Bond & Inv.. 31 None 60,000 612,200 43,570,800 12,489,000 6,265,000 
Gar Wood........ 15 None None 800,000 5,474,200 2,608,000 730,000 
Black & Decker.. 31 None 40,000 359,263 4,728,600 2,165,000 387,900 
Texas Gulf Prod.. 8 $1,459,000 None 889,606 10,456,400 144,900 213,000 
Florence Stove.... 48 None None 264,888 2,330,000 170,000 


6,496,000 








heaters. About half of its output is 
sold to Sears, Roebuck; distribution 
of the remainder is nationwide. 

Improving industrial activity and 
a reviving replacement demand 
brought a sharp rise in sales and 
profits in 1935, and the upward trend, 
further aided by expanding residen- 
tial construction, has been continued 
in 1936. Profits for the first eight 
months of this year were equal to 
$1.85 a share, after giving effect to 
the four-for-one split, and nine 
months’ returns are reported to have 
exceeded 1935 levels. 

The company has been consistently 
profitable throughout the depression, 
lowest net earnings reported since 
1927 having been $170,343 in 1928. 
By contrast, 1935 resulted in profits 
of $883,485, or nearly four times the 
1929 showing. Rapid growth of earn- 
ings marks the stock as a desirable 
speculation. 

Masonite Corporation is benefiting 
and should continue to profit in an 
important way from the revival in 
construction. Its net income for the 


automobile sales. The business is 
conducted through twenty-seven offi- 
ces in thirteen states and has been 
in operation since 1921. Net income 
increased from less than half a mil- 
lion in 1932 to $1,527,000 in 1935. 
In the first nine months of 1936 the 
company earned $3.21 on the present 
common. 

The stock is conservatively priced 
in relation to latest earnings § vey 
evidently will require sneuan activ- 
ity in motor-car sales if the recent 
rate of profits is to be maintained. 

Texas Gulf Producing has a rela- 
tively poor working-capital position 
and earnings per share have been 
small. Net income has been under 
$1,000,000 for each of the last four 
years. Estimated share earnings for 
1936 are in the neighborhood of 90 
cents. The company is a small crude- 
oil producer, with a net production 
in 1935 of 1,679,000 barrels. Higher 
petroleum prices should help profits, 
but the shares are essentially specu- 
lative. 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc., re- 
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ported gross sales of nearly $7,000,- 
000 for 1935 and net income of 
$684,307, or 86 cents a share. The 
principal source of income is hoist 
and truck equipment, in which field 
the company has been a leading fac- 
tor for many years. Other lines have 
been added and expanded during the 
recent’ past, however, and the hoist 
and truck equipment items are ex- 
pected to be relatively less important 
in the future. 

Dump and tank bodies for trucks, 
as well as hoists and winches, are 
likely to be in increasing demand as 
business recovery is extended. The 
company builds road-making and 
road-scraping equipment as well as 
light rear-engined motor busses. 

A sharp rise in the heater division, 
including down-draft oil burning 
units, has already been realized, and 
this branch of the business is believed 
to be in line for a further substantial 
growth. Air-conditioning equipment 
is another field of activity that has 
potentialities of eventual sizable earn- 
ing power. 

Earnings for the first six months 
equalled 74c per share, and total 1936 
net may top $1.50. In 1935 net 
amounted to 86c. A 25c dividend 
was paid October 5, followed by one 
of 30c on December 21. A reasonably 
liberal rate of distributions is likely 
during the next twelve months. 


For Your Information 


EW booklets and catalogues received: 

Tue Very Ricw. Their favorite radio 
programs may surprise you—they’re only 
human, after all. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York, N. Y. 


DEPRECIATION ResERvE Poricres. No 
business can buy new equipment, perma- 
nently meet competition, without proper 
depreciation policies. Here are recom- 
mended practices for 1937. Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute, Chicago, III. 


CATERPILLAR DresEL ENcGInes. What 
they are, what jobs they'll do. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Atrco AcgTyLene. Acetylene and other 
gases used in oxy-flame welding and cut- 
ting, lined up for comparative performance. 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


Sprep Contro. aT Work. How and 
why twelve big companies use variable 
speed controls on their production machines. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


PROTECTED ‘TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 
MarertraL. How transparent packaging 
materials are being used for containers and 
yeppings. Celluloid Corp., New York, 

$s 4 


Srezp-o-Matic SHovet Boox. Advan- 
tages of hydraulic power control in operat- 
ing crawler shovels, draglines and cranes, 
as poe Rann ns ee ge of 
conventi -throw mechanical levers. 
Link-Belt Co. Chicago, Ill. 
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For Greater Safety 
in Selecting Stocks 


send for FREE copy of 


‘““ENGINEER BRIDGES 
WALL STREET”’ 


—the story of how an experienced financial counselor 
grades 1260 corporations listed on New York stock ex- 
changes, at the same time providing a 


New Yardstick for Security Values 


To those of you who have made and lost money in stocks 
without clearly knowing why, who have bought and sold 
securities on impulse, impelled by hopes or fears that 
momentarily impaired your judgment . . . think of spend- 
ing as little as ten minutes a week—and being able to 
determine more accurately than heretofore 


What Companies Offer the Best 
Investment Opportunities 


The complete story of how these 
opportunities are selected is told 
in a fascinating book entitled 
“Engineer Bridges Wall Street.” 
Get this book today—and for the 
sake of your financial future read 
it from cover to cover! It will 
take you only a few minutes, but 
they may well be the most 
profitable you ever spent. 


Here you will learn of a new 
and remarkably accurate scale— 
graded over 1450 numbers—for 
measuring the financial strength 
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and earning power of more than 
a thousand listed corporations. 
Here you will learn how this 
tested safety-method enables the 
Lorenz Advisory Service to se- 
lect stocks for greater invest- 
ment opportunities—how it will 
enable YOU to reduce your risk 
through the purchase of stocks 
that represent real values. 


In your own interest—reach for 
your pencil—fill in the coupon— 


place it in the mail TODAY. No 
obligation whatsoever! 


Please send free copy of “Engineer Bridges Wall Street’ to: 


1 LORENZ INVESTOR’S DIGEST 
_ Dept. Al, 1440 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
——— 
| 
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Last Call! 


The FORBES contest on “Why I Like to Work for My 
Company” closes at midnight, January 15. 


Be sure that your company is represented in the entries. 
Tell your employees about the contest. 


For further details, see page 31. 




















$$ in Inventions 


Light From a Pretzel 


A short time ago we mentioned 
briefly in this column a new plastic 
which we described as being “as 
strong as glass, but only half its 
weight ; as clear as optical glass, but 
will not shatter; flexible, but can be 
sawed, cut, drilled, polished or 
molded.” 

At an exhibition staged by the 
manufacturers in New York late in 
December, we were able to learn a lot 
more about the remarkable properties 
of this new plastic, and the various 
uses to which it is being put. 

One of the most interesting demon- 
strations was that of its ability to 
transmit light around a bend, or edge- 
wise through a sheet. When a long, 
narrow rod of the substance had been 
twisted into a pretzel, an electric- 
light bulb was lit at one end. The 
light traveled along the rod and 
around the bends without lighting up 
the sides, and shone brilliantly from 
the other end. 

The “edge” lighting property was 
demonstrated when a sheet of the 
plastic, bent at right angles, and with 


certain letters engraved on the sur- 
face, was placed over a box of elec- 
tric-light bulbs. The light came 
through only at the edge and across 
the engraved letters. 

This quality of transmitting light 
edgewise through a sheet or around 
a curve, it is claimed, will have a com- 
mercial use in advertising signs, and 
for the indirect lighting of instru- 
ment panels in automobiles, airplanes, 
radios, etc. It might even be used in 
surgery, for the light carried is re- 
flected and generates no heat. 

Various articles made from the 
new material were on exhibition. One 
was a beautiful “crystal” ball. Made 
from natural quartz, it would have 
cost thousands of dollars ; but this one 
cost only a few dollars—and it could 
be bounced on the floor like a rubber 
ball. 

Other articles on display were 
divided into groups labeled “cast,” 
“molded,” and “fabricated.” Among 
the first.group were sheets, rods and 
tubes, and a large cylinder. Among 
the molded objects were an automo- 
bile steering wheel, automobile an- 
tenna stanchions, and a comb made 
by injection molding. In the fabri- 
cated group were a nut and bolt 
which were machined; an umbrella 
handle and a flowered disc which 
were carved ; and a cylinder and can- 








Putting 
15,000 Men 


to Work 


4 


Dunruinc the five depression years 
from 1931 through 1935 more than 
15,300 persons were put to work at 
new industrial jobs in Associated 
communities in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia and Northwestern New Jersey. 


These new jobs resulted from a 
definite industrial program in 
which the System’s Industrial De- 
velopment Division, community 
organizations, and local Associated 
companies cooperated. This pro- 
gram encouraged 226 new con- 
cerns to locate in these areas, 
and assisted in the expansion of 


313 already there. 
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3,000 Jobs Created Each Depression Year in Associated 
Areas within Line. Other Shaded Areas Are Part of 
Total Territory Also Served by Associated System. 
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Nearness to large Eastern markets 
stimulates the textile, iron and 
steel, machinery, plant equipment, 
and many other industries in this 
area. Information about this and 
other advantages can be secured 
from Metropolitan Edison Co., in 
Reading, or from our Industrial 
Development Division, 150 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ASSOCIATED GAS-& ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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dlestick. Other articles illustrated 


the degrees of color and transparency 
which can be attained by combinin~ 
dyes and pigments. ; 

Here are some other properties & 
this material: It is insoluble |~ 


straight alcohols, ethers, and in m } | 


fats, oils and waxes; it is resistant) — 
acids; when flame is applied it buri » 
very slowly—about as slowly as 
piece of oak. This makes it decidedly 
a “safety” plastic. 


Like Rubber, But Different 


Another very recent development 
in the field of new materials is a plas- 
tic which in many respects resembles 
the best grades of rubber, but which 
in others is radically different. It can 
be made soft and flexible, or with a 
celluloid-like rigidity. It can be put 
into solution for coating and impreg- 
nating, and can be compounded, filled, 
extruded, and molded in much the 
same way as rubber, but at the same 
time it is extremely water-, acid-, 
alkali- and oil-resistant. This makes 
it an unusual electrical insulating and 
cable-jacketing medium. Another 
quality which fits it for this purpose 
is that it will not support combustion. 
Cables, consequently, can be made 
flameproof. 


New Testing Meter 


Just about this time each year we 
begin to receive advance proofs of the 
annual review of what’s new in elec- 
trical equipment, written by 
Liston. As usual, it is full of in- 
formation about significant new de- 
velopments. Here are two of them: 

Item one is a portable volt-watt- 
meter for appliance testing. It is fit- 
ted into a standard case, and by sim- 
ply throwing a switch located on the 
instrument the operator can obtain 
a reading of either volts or watts. 


Although designed originally for 


household-appliance testing, its accu- 
racy and convenient size make it a 
useful addition to the service and test- 
ing instruments of any industrial 
plant or public utility. 


Item two is the fact that a greater 


number of small fractional-horse- 


power motors was produced during — 


the past year than in any previous 
one. For use with them is a newl 
announced thermal overload swit 
which will automatically disconnect 
the motor from the line upon over- 
load before the motor reaches a dan- 
gerous temperature. The switch will 
also automatically re-connect the mo- 
tor to the line when it has cooled. 
* 

Readers. may feel free to write Forses 

for further information about any of the 


items which appear in this department, — 
or for any related information that may — 
mean $ and ¢ to a reader or his company. — 
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